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PREFACE. 



This little book is intended to assist Parents 
and Teachers, in giving to their children a 
conception of God, as the Giver of Life. 

It seems to the writer that we should not limit 
ourselves to presenting to the young, ideas only of 
God in Heaven — afiSir off and away from them ; 
nor only as revealed to one people in distant times ; 
but should also seek to represent Him as near 
them here^ and with them TWWy giving and sus- 
taining life ; bestowing all the wonderful powers 
of his creatures ; enriching their lives with all 
that is useful, good, and beautiful; and filling 
each day and hour with countless blessings and 

joys. 

It is not possible to give religious impressions 
systematically, but we can give instruction in a 
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connected form, through which they may be 
produced ; and the object of this little book will 
have been attained, if the young who may be led 
to study it, shall receive through its contents an 
enduring sense of the lovingkindness and tender 
mercy of God, as shown in our natures and 
lives. 

Since the more we know of such matters as are 
treated of in the following pages, the better we 
are able to perceive the good that is everywhere 
purposed by God, it is hoped that further know- 
ledge on each- subject will be sought for in more 
advanced books. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LIFE EVEBYWHEEE. 

3 from God. The life 
of trees and plants — the life of birds, 
beasts, fishes, and insects — and the life of men, 
women, and children. Hen can c&rre figares vrhich 
have the forma of human beings, nith eveij limb and 
feature in right proportion, and which are life-like 
in their attitudes ; the^ can paint pictures of living 
creatnrea and things which resemble them in form and 
Golonr, and which represent actions and -nunemeo.^ 
like those of life ; tbey can make cleTcr mwiXravea Vi &» 
wozi for them, which caa move Bw\!t\y, cart^ ^*«^1 
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barttieoa, lift heavy neightti, spin, weare, and cat ; bat 
they cannot giro life to the nork of their hands. God 
alone is the giver of Life. 

We know well what we mean when we say that a 
thing has Life, or is Alive. Thus, if we compare 
together a sumI, a tnft of grass, and a stone, we know 
that the snail feeds itself and has grown, and can move 
about at will ; that the grass has been uoarished by 
the moistnre of the earth, and has also grown; bnt we 
know that the stone has neither fed itself nor grown, 
and that if left to iteelf it would remain for ever in the 
same place : we say that it is life-leas. 

The life of plants and trees is called veobtablb life ; 
the life of birds, beasts, fishes, insects and reptiles is 
called ANivAL life; the life of men, women, and 
children is called hcijan life.* 

Scarcely any portion of the 
great globe on which we dwell is 
without some kind of life. Its 
hills, valleys, and plains are 
covered vrith conntless kinds of 
^ ,' grasses, masses, plants, and 
*^^f trees. Thick forests are spread 
over large portions of the con- 
tinents and islands, and clothe 
the sides of moantains. Yast 
plains and chains of hills are 
carpeted with grass. Frait- 
bearing trees, flowering-plants 

* It is left to bs tanglit in more adTanced chapters that, in 
aaaordanoe with phjiiological TeBem\iliscw,VDiBKiL UEa most be 
alatted ander the general tena tX eiuniBX^a. 




and Bhrubs, snited to the diSerent' soils and climates, 
are found everywhere. Even rirerB and streams 
have tbeir reeds and rushes and vater-plants ; and 
the sea has its weeds, which, 
when the tide is out, are found 
covering the sands and grow- 
ing on the rocks in thick clus- - 
ters. Scarcely a stone upon 
the mountain side is without 
some small moss or lichen upon 
its surface. Very different are 
all these forms of vegetable life 
in their size and nature. In 
the islands of the southern 
seas, are pine trees which grow 
to the height of 200 feet : others in California reach 
the height of 230 feet^such as the Wellingtonia, 
which is as high as many a charch steeple. In the 
countries of the tropics, palm trees grow to great 
heights ; and in India the Banyan sends down snp- 





porta to its great branches which tate root, and the 
branches, thns sapported and nonrished, spread out 
in every direction, sending down more and more thick 
props, tjll a whole grove is formed by a single tree. 
Sach vegetable growth as this is a great contrast 
to tbo small duckweed which floats upon the surface of 
onr ponds, or the tiny mosses which cling to stones. 
Even the green scnm which we see on the surface of 
stagnant water is a form of vegetable growth, and so 
is also the monld which comes on damp walls, on 
cheese, and on sour paste. These latter are among 
the lowest and simplest forms of vegetable life, while 
the flower and fruit-bearing trees are the highest. 

Equally fall ts the world nith animal life. Millions 
of qnadmpeds of different forms and natures are found 
in every country. Some that live in a savage state, 




roaming over the desert- and prejing on other animals ; 
aowa tiiKt shelter theiaBe\v«B in. \\a(^ i<n»Va, vtA 
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browse npon the foliage ; while in the inhabited parts 
of the eaith, animals useful to man are protected by 
him, and are to be seen grazing in every meadow and 
on every hill. 

Those parts of the globe nHch are covered with 
water, are also full of animal life. The great oceans 
and seas swatm with fiBhea of endless varieties of form 




and size. Some inhabit only the deep waters, while 
the shores of every conutry are covered with soft-bodied 
animals protected by shells, like the whelk and oyster. 




or otliers with jointed limbs, like t^ft <»iih KiA\<J<atiiKt> 
Ererj lirer, stream, and firesh-v&toi \«^% Vb& '''Aa ''a^- 
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halnUntB ; and even a drop of etagnant water from a 
ditch or pond, when seen through a magnifying glass, 
is found to be foil of living creatDres. It haa lately 
been discoTered also that at the bottom of the deepest 
oceans there is animal life in very minute and simple 
forms, each creature a mere speck of life, and millions 
of them taking np the space only of a single oyster, 
and yet some of these very minute animals are found 




to be covered with delicate and beautiful shells. A 
atrange contrast do Btich forms of animal life present to 
the great whales of the Polar seas, 100 feet long, or to 
the elephant of the hot countries of the tropics, with 
its thick and heavy body ; or even to the horse and dog 
which we know so well, with their sight and hearing 
and qnick intelligence. 
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The air which snrroands the globe is also fall of life, 
with all the endless variety of birds, from the great 
eagles, which make their nests upon the highest rocks, 
the tall ostriches whicl^ live in the desert, and stride 
rather than fly, to the tiny hamming bird, which can 
bnry its body in the cap of a flower as it sacks oat 
the honey ; while batterflies and insects, wonderfully 




varied in their forms and habits and ways of life, are 
foand everywhere in endless profusion. 

The manner in which the great world is filled with 
human life is still more wonderful. Each portion of it, 
whether hot or cold or temperate, has its races and tribes 
of men, whose natares are accommodated to the climate 
and character of the countries they inhabit. Thus, the 
Esquimaux and Laplanders can live comfortably and 
happily in the extreme cold of the North Pole, and the 
Negro and Bushman live as comfortably, and happily, 
in the burning heat of Africa. Each adapts his life to 
what he finds about him, and has faculties or powers for 
so doing; but all the different races of men have 
mach in common, and are like each other in what 
makes them human beings, though their skins may be 
black, white, or brown, and their fipe^\k «a\^ \<^^V\n«<^ 
very nnlike. 
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A great portion of the vegetable and animal life of 
the world seems to be intended to help towards the 
support, the comfort, and the perfection of human life ; 
and we see by the superior powers which the Creator 
has given to men, that the highest and most perfect 
kind of life is hni 
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CHAPTER II. 
LIFE A GBEAT GOOD. 

Life gives as so mucli to enjoy — so much comfort 
and pleasure — that we all wish to keep alive. No one 
wishes to die before he is old, and we grieve when 
children and young persons die. We feel that we 
should have liked them to continue in life, and 
fidfil all the purposes for which they were created, 
and enjoy all the blessings, and privileges, which life 
can give. We know that though they might have 
lived to feel sorrow and disappointment and pain, yet 
that life would have been a good thing to them. We 
are so sure, too, that all living creatures have enjoy- 
ment in life, that we regret when even animals are 
killed uselessly. As children run about, and dance, 
and sing, and play, it is easy to see that they feel it 
good to be alive ; and if we watch the gambols of young 
kittens, or of lambs in the field, or listen to the war- 
bling of birds, and humming of insects, or observe 
a butterfly fluttering from flower to flower, or the fish 
in a stream darting here and there in the yielding 
water, we are sure that they enjoy their lives and are 
glad to be alive. It is, however, when we come to ob- 
serve more closely the habits of all animals, that we 
see how it has been intended that theVt Wi^ ^Q\i\dL ^^ 
Aem B pleBsnrable feeling , and Iioyt V\i^^ ^ \i«^^ ^ 
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deure to preserve it. Eacb creature seekB to avoid 
danger, and death, and has powers that give it a 
chance of doing so. A bird can spread its wings and 
fij away, if yon attempt to catch it. A enail, if jan 
tonch it, can shrink into its shell. Most quadrupeds 
have the power of swift running when they would avoid 
being taken, like the bare; or have weapons of defence 
in their horns, claws, or teeth ; or have spines like the 
hedgehog and porcopine ; or thick horny coverings 




like the tnrtle and tortoise. Many insects are provided 
vrith stings to use for the preservation of their lives. 
Others have a vrise forethonght given them by natnre, 
which enables them to meet a coming danger — as the 
bee, for instance, when it collects honey, and wax, from 
flowers during the summer season for the preservation 
of life during winter ; the wax being used for the forma- 
tion of the cells in which the honey is stored. Some 
BteMBS of defence or protection have been given to each 
creature, and thongh many luLve \n«;a ieR^imcA V^^n- 
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come the food of others, yet each seems to have at 
least a chance of escaping. Even those wild animals 
which are sought for by men in order to be used as 
food, such as fishes and birds, can often by their 
swiftness of motion escape from the nets spread for 
them, or from the sportsman's gun, and live to the 
natural end of their lives. 

The Creator seems thus to have given to each crea- 
ture a sense of the value of life. The most poor and 
miserable of human beings look upon life as something 
to be treasured and preserved, and we consider those 
who put an end to their own lives as diseased in mind. 
The human race could never have been preserved upon 
the earth if it had not been for this desire to continue 
alive, since men have fewer natural means of protection 
than many animals. They have no natural clothing, 
and no weapons of defence in their bodies, as have 
many animals ; but the powers of their minds supply 
these wants, and even savages find out means of shel- 
tering themselves from the cold of winter, and the 
heat of the sun, and contrive for themselves clothing, 
and weapons with which to kill animals for food, and 
capture birds and fish. The strong desire to live, 
which even such men feel, quickens their faculties, and 
sharpens their wits, until they find out means for their 
self-preservation, and also for the preservation of their 
young. The love of life has been needed to keep the 
world peopled with human beings, and has led to all 
the improvement that has taken place among the races 
of men in their manner of living. 

Eyen the feeling of pain is a means \)y ^\a^^^ vt^ 
Jed to BToid danger to life. A child wto •p\x\.^\a& ^\i^«t 
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in the flame of a candle, and feels the pun of burn- 
ing, will ever after avoid fire. Pain in any part of tite 
body, which ia diseased, warns as to try to set to rights 
what is going on wrong ; it is like a signal of danger 
showing that life is menaced. Even the afiection 
which parents feel towards their children also helps to 
protect and preserve their tender lives. From the 
first moment of its birth, an infant reqnires care and 
attention, and constant watchfulness, or it would die. 
Though a mother knows well that her child, if he grows 
up to be a man, will meet with sorrows ai^d trials, yet 
still she feeds him carefully, and nurses him tenderly 
when he is ill, and does all in her power to preserve him 
in life and protect him. She knows that life is a privilege 
and blessing, and that it will bring liim pleasures and 
enjoyments, and also duties, and that those duties may 
become pleasures and sources of happiness to him. 
Animals, that cannot think of this, have what we call 
an instinct, which leads them to shelter, and nourish. 




and protect their young. Thus s bird, which docs not 
require a nest for its own comfort, sets to work, and 
witb Jn^nite pains and labour weaves one of twigs and 
straw in irMch its yotu^ i8to\» tuHsai, wi,\iE&\!Qft 
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swallow, builds one up, little by little, of clay, which is 
carefullj placed under the shelter of the eayes of a roof. 
Some insects seem to know that their offspring will 
require a certain kind of food for the support of their 
lives, and lay their eggs where they will get it, each 
grub or caterpillar, when hatched, finding near at hand, 





through the forethought of the parent fly, the food 
which suits it. When human beings grow up, and 
employ all their powers, and use their lives rightly, 
they feel more and more the happiness which life can 
give. They attain to a higher kind of happiness than 
that of any animal. We may almost say that they have 
more life — they see, hear, understand, and do so much 
more than animals ; and our greatest aim should be to 
raise ourselves above that which we have in common 
with animals ; to make as much use as possible of our 
powers of thinking and understanding; and while, in 
order to live, we must nourish our bodies with food, 
yet, in order to live a higher kind of life than animals, 
we must seek to nourish our minds with knowledge ; 
and a wonderful distinction exists between men and all 
animals in the fact that they can improve themselves. 
There seems no limit to the power which men have of 
gaining more and more knowledge, and of doing and 
making things more and more cleverly \ W\i ^mxci^^ 
have no such power. What they are in owt ^^'^^ ^«1 
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were thousands of years ago, and will be thoasands of 
years from this time. Even those animals who seem 
to do some things cleveHj, lilie the bee making its 
waxen cells, or the bird bailding its nest, never im- 
proTB, or do their work better one time than another. 
We cannot, too, compare the happiness of any animal 
with that of human beings. Oars is a mach higher 
kind of happiness, as ootb is a higher kind of life. 
Perhaps the greatest happinesB felt by any living thing 
is that of those grown^ap human beings whose minds 
are full of knowledge and whose hearts are fall of love ; 
who can perceive the beauty that is everywhere in the 
world, and who are constantly seeing and feeling that 
everything is made good and beautiful by the love of 
Ood. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW WE AEE KEPT ALIVE. 

Not only do our lives come at first from God, but 
we are made to go on living by His care. Our bodies 
are so formed that we are kept alive from hour to hour, 
from day to day, and from year to year. To live is, in 
fact, to have that going on within our bodies which 
makes us grow, which builds up and preserves our 
bodies, and which continues us in life. Wonderful 
contrivances are found in the construction of our bodies 
to do all this. When we say that human beings, 
animals and plants, differ from stones because they 
grow and are nourished, we soon see that this difference 
arises, in the first place, from their having parts which 
perform certain actions or offices. These parts are 
called organs^ and, from having organs, human beings 
animals, and plants, are called organic, while a stone 
or piece of iron are said to be inorganic, which means 
having no parts or organs. The organs on which life and 
growth in human beings and animals most depend are the 
stomach and lungs. In order to continue alive we must 
take food into our stomach and air into our lungs. 
Every breath of air that we draw in helps to nourish 
and keep alive our bodies. Every mouthful of food that 
we swallow helps to build up our bodies an^ eoxkMwiWft 
oar lives. Food and air are to our bodies "\3ikft >i\i"&\iins2K. 
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and mortar that helps to hnild Dp a house. We want 
air even more than food, for it would not kill ns to go 
without food for a daj, but we should die if we went 
without air for many minutes. The feeling of hunger 
is the warning given us that our bodies require a supply 
of food ; but as air is so constantly needed for us, we are 
made to breathe without any thought about it. When 
a child is bom into the world, it begins, from the first 
moment of its life, to take air into its lungs ; it cannot 
help doing so, for to lire is to breathe, and air is often 
called the breath of life. If the passages by which air 
gets to the lungs are closed up by disease, death is sure 
to follow ; and if we were to stop up our mouths and 
nostrils we should be suffocated and die. There is a 
machine called an air-pump, by means of which the air in 
a vessel of glass can be sucked out ; and it can be shown 
how necessary air is to animal life by putting a mouse 
under this glass, when, by pumping away the air, the 
little creature pants and gasps for a while, and then 
dies. Thus it is with all animals. Even fish require 
air ; and if the air contained in water is not enough for 
them they rise to the surface of the sea, river, or pond, 
and take it in. The lungs of birds are constructed so 
that they take in as much and no more air than they 
want. 

Air is also as much needed for plants as for human 
beings and animals. From the moment that the plant 
begins to spring up from the seed it begins to take in 
the air and moisture, which help to build it up and 
form its stem, leaves, and flower, &c. It has parts or 
Ofyana which perform the same offices for it as the 
stomach and longs of animals and'WmA.TiX^^vci^^. ^Tti;!(i% 
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vfe see that all which composes our food has required 
air for its life and growth. The little plant which pro- 
duces the corn of which our bread is made, and the 
sheep whose flesh we eat, and the cow whose milk we 
drink, require air to keep them alive as well as 
ourselves. \ 

Since air is so much needed for the life of all creatures 
and plants, it is provided abundantly everywhere. It 
fills up every space, and is all around us, in doors and 
out of doors. It extends high up above the surface of 
the earth — higher than the tops of the highest moun- 
tains. It surrounds the great globe on which we dwell 
like an outer covering wrapping it round, and the name 
of atmosphere is given to it, which means round about 
the sphere or globe. In proportion as it is near the 
surface of the earth it is dense, or thick ; while it be- 
comes more rare and thin as it extends itself above the 
earth. At the top of high mountains the air is too thin 
or rare for human beings or animals to breathe com- 
fortably, and sometimes it is too dense or thick in close 
rooms for the lungs to take in easily. Health depends 
very much, in both men, and animals, and plants, on 
the air they take in being pure, and of the right kind ; 
and there can be no life where there is no air. If there 
were any place where there was no air, we should be sure 
that there no human being, animal or plant could live. 
And as we are thus so abundantly supplied with the air 
needful for our lives, so does the great world on which 
we live bring forth in rich abundance all that is neces- 
sary for our food. Our life is supported and our growth 
depends on animal and vegetable life. TStNet-s^utLVci^^ ycl 
fsct, which we eat and use for food is com^^o&e^ ^i ^kOtaa- 
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thing which once had life itself, or has heen part of 
something which had life ; and wherever human beings 
are fonnd upon the earth, there we may be sure is some 
form of animal or vegetable life which can serve for 
food. The infant is nourished at first from the breast 
of its mother, but soon requires other food, and it is 
necessary for the growth and strength of manhood that 
the flesh of animals, and the roots, seeds, and fruits of 
plants should be taken into the stomach in order to 
produce the materials out of which our flesh, bones, 
blood and muscles are formed. And the lovingkind- 
ness of our great Creator is shown in the plentiful 
supply which is provided of all such objects as we can 
convert into food. Nothing, for instance, grows more 
readily and can be produced in greater abundance than 
all the different kinds of corn of which bread is made, 
whether it is the wheat of which we use the tiny grains, 
or the tall maize, with its thick cobs of seed, which in 
more southern countries than ours is made into bread. 
In some climates, like that of England, human beings 
require many different kinds of food in order to be well 
nourished and healthy ; but in some other parts of the 
world life can be supported principally on one article of 
food, as with the Hindoo or Chinaman, who can sub- 
sist almost entirely on rice ; or the South Sea Islander, 
who wants little more than the fruit of the cocoa-nut 
tree for the nourishment of his body ; or the Laplander, 
who feeds almost entirely on the flesh and milk of the 
reindeer. In all these cases human beings like best the 
food thus provided for them, and the goodness of God 
18 still further shown by it being a pleasure to us to eat 
and satisfy our hunger, and so xioxxxUV owx \iQ^\^'&^ %.xid 



ft pleasure to as especially to eat of those tilings which 
Bnpply moBt nourishment. 




Thonsanda of years ago the hearts of men were filled 
with grateful love as they perceived the tender mercy 
of God in making the earth so rich in the abundance 
of food prorided for all living things. In the Psalms of 
the Old Testament are many expressions of gratitude 
towards the great Creator with respect to food, as when 
it says: "Oh Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom bast thon made them all : the earth is foil of 
thy riches. . . Thou givest (all creatures) their food 
in due season. T/tat thon givest them they gather. 
Hioa openest thine hand, they are filled with good." 
And the grateful writer adds ; " I will sing praise to 
my Ood while 1 have my being." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HEAT NEEDED FOE LIFE. 

Even food and air could not keep lis alive if we had 
not warmth in our bodies. Heat is very necessary to 
life. We must keep up the natural heat of our bodies 
or we should die. "When people are exposed to such 
severe cold that their whole bodies lose their natural 
warmth, they die, and we say they are frozen to death. 
Travellers lost on the snow-covered mountains — sailors 
exposed to the cold on their wrecked vessels — and the 
houseless wanderer in our streets, will die, because the 
warmth has not been kept up in their bodies which is 
needed for life. It is not enough that we get our food 
from the products of the earth, and are supported also 
by the air we breathe ; but the heat which comes from 
the distant sun is needed for our lives. The amount 
of animal and vegetable life, too, in any country of the 
world, is almost in proportion to the amount of heat 
which comes to that part of the earth from the sun. In 
the tropics, or that part of the world where the sun's 
rays fall directly upon the land, and the sun at noon is 
quite overhead, there is more luxuriant vegetable life 
and quicker growth than with us. In these countries 
there is no fall of the leaf, and no winter. The forests 
are fall of tall and stately palms, and large-leaved 
plantains, and tree-ferns, ml\i bftu^^ANi «i. \a.\i^^\\\fl3i^^ 
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of flowering plants and trailing vines, amongst which 
myriads of brightly- plumaged birds, and chattering 
apes and monkeys, buzzing insecU and silently crawling 
reptiles and snakes, find their food and shelter, while 
they are the abode also of the large quadrupeds which 
are beasts of prey like the lion and tiger In the 




swamps of these hot regions wl ere there is ever a 
steaming mo sture in the air th ck beds of reeds an t 
rushes and water plants are the homes of thousands 
of frogs and lizards and water birds In such conntnes 
crops of com and rice spring up and come to matunty 
and npen in a few weeks while the dates and cocoa 
nuts and plantains and bananas on which the inhabi 
tants also depend for food are to be gathered all 
through the year In the temperate portions of the 
globe where during winter both animals and vegetables 
■eem to lose some portion of thei 1 fe we see even as 
plainly the effect of the sun a w&n[il\\ e%cV ^^.tva^ 
wbeB OB the return o( more soniihiTic 'ftift Vmia w<^ 
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and unfold into leaves and flowers, and blossoms open 
out, and the seeds which have lain in the earth during 
the winter quicken into life, and growth begins. Very 
far north, and near the pole, where the sun rises only 
a little height above the horizon at noonday, and sends 
upon the land but few of its rays, there is very little 
life of either animals or vegetables. Few quadrupeds 
andj birds are to be seen, and dark firs and pines are 
almost the only trees, while in the place of green herbage 
is .only a brown moss beneath the snow, which the 
reindeer makes his food, after shovelling off the snow 
with his spade-like antlers. Quite at the North Pole 
the extreme cold prevents the existence of any living 
things, and all is still, and barren, and bare ; and the 
sea is but a mass of ice which never thaws. 

It is not, however, only the heat of the sun on the 
earth, or the warmth which we get from our fires of 
coal and wood, with which we supply heat to our 
bodies : nor is it this kind of heat which is alone 
needed for life ; for the air we breathe, and the food 
which we eat, help to keep up at all times the heat 
which our bodies require. We breathe in air and we 
take in food to keep our bodies warm, as well as to 
nourish them. We take air into our lungs, and we put 
food into our stomachs, as we put coal on the fire, in 
order to keep up our heat. Air and food serve, in 
fact, as fuel to keep burning the internal fire which is 
our life. Some kinds of food help to give heat more 
than others — such as bread, rice, &c. ; some give more 
nourishment to the body — such as meat. The clothing 
we put on 18 not so much to give warmth to the body, 
as to keep in what is there. 'W\iOTi\\.\^ <io\^\«^^^\^x^ 
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ir wannth iroald pass into the cold air aronnd an, if 
i did not keep it in with warm clothing. Animals 




hare coverings giren them by nature, such as furs, 
feathers, and thick skins ; all which help to keep in 
their body's warmth. 

One of the best ways, too, in which this life- warmth 
is kept up and increased in our hodies is by motion : 
by the activity of our limbs ; by exercise, such as 
mnning and walking, and especially by all kinds of 
labour. The necessity for labour or work could never 
have been inHicted on human beings as a punishment 
or curse ; for we see, on the contrary, that it is a good 
thing for the body to be actively employed. 

Heat, too, is needed, not only for the support of 
human life, and for the first quickening into life of the 
seed of vegetables, but it is needed also for the first 
beginning of animal life. The eggs of all birds and 
insects require heat to hatch them. The hen bird sits 
on her eggs to give them the warmth of \\ct ^iiii^iWiA 
Utes cere aot to leave thetn long enoagV ^ot \XwHi.^» 
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get cold, or the eggs would never be hatched into birds. 
We put the eggs of the silkworm into the sun when 
we want the young caterpillar to come forth. Almost 
all other animals whose young come forth from eggs, 
take care to deposit them where they will get the heat 
of the sun. 

We thus see that as the far distant sun ripens and 
brings to maturity all the fruits and seeds which we 
use for food, it is also its heat which quickens into life 
and growth the germ in each seed and egg. Some 
nations of the earth have felt so fully the blessings 
which come to the world from the life-giving sun, that 
they have made it the object of their worship. At 
Madras, in India, the sect of people called Parsees may 
be seen going forth in crowds in the early morning to 
worship the rising sun, as it is seen coming up above 
the distant horizon of the sea. We do not pay rever- 
ence to the sun itself, but when we think of all the 
blessings which come to us through the light and 
warmth which it sends down to us, we give our grati- 
tude to the great and beneficent Creator of the sun. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SENSES. 



Much of tLe pleasare that we have in life corned to 
tis from onr senees ; the sense of sight, the sense of 
hearing, the sense of taste, smell, and touch. What 
onr senses bring to us in the way of thonght and 
feeling makes onr life. The lifeless stone has no con- 
RcioQsnesH of anything abont it. The snn which shines 
upon it, and the rain which beats upon it, give it no 
sensations. Eren the snail ia full of feelings or sensa- 
tions compared to it, and is conscious of cold and' 




warmth. It can see objects by means of its eyes, 
placed at the top of its horns, and can taste the juicy 
leaves which form its food. WitVi ottTRB\^ft%, liSi.'OR^'t 
we know, and «// fhat we enjoy, come% to "a» "Ootwi^, 
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our senses. We know, first of all, through our senses, 
that other heings and things exist in the world besides 
ourselves. They place us in connection with what is 
outside and beyond our own bodies ; for if we did not see 
or hear or feel other objects we should not know that 
anything but our own selves existed. 

And besides this knowledge, let us think of all the 
joys that come to us by means of these senses of ours. 
How pleasant it is to behold again the light of day after 
the dark night— to feel the warmth of the sun, and to 
see everything bright with its rays. We like to hear 
the voices of people, and the sound of music, and the 
songs of birds. We enjoy nice food, and the taste of 
sweet fruits, the smell of flowers, and the feeling of the 
soft air as it is wafted upon us, and the touch of the 
cool water as we wash and bathe. All these things 
help to make up our lives, and render it a pleasure to 
live ; and yet they are so common that we forget some- 
times how much our happiness depends upon them. If 
we look back in the evening upon any day that we have 
passed — even a day that has brought us no unusual 
happiness or joy — ^we may see how much we have had 
in our power to be happy through all these abundantly - 
supplied blessings. We live day after day with other 
people — our relations and friends, and do not always 
remember what a constant comfort and joy it is to see 
the faces of those we know and love, and to hear them 
speak, and to have them to listen to us when we tell 
what we think, or feel, or want. The prisoner in his 
lonely cell feels it a terrible punishment to have nothing 
to see, or hear, and no one to speak to. He rejoices 
to be allowed even a glimpse oi t\ie &\i.^ , ot \.o ^^^ \iQ^ 
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and then the face of his jailor. He counts the hours 
and the minutes to the time when some one will come 
to speak a few words to him. 

If, too, we want more fully to understand the bless- 
ings of sight and hearing, we need only observe those 
who are blind or deaf. Life to them is a very different 
thing to what it is to uB who see and hear. What 
would not a blind man give for one day of sight ! — one 
day in which he could look up to the sky, or see the 
green fields, and leafy trees, or sparkling river or sea — 
one day in which he could read a newspaper or a book, 
and still more glad would he be to have one day in 
which he could see the faces of his friends and rela- 
tions. What would not the deaf man give to be able 
to hear all at once the talk of people around him — the 
sound of sweet music, or even the bustle and noises of 
the streets I There have been a few persons born into 
the world without either the sense of sight or hearing, 
and the only way in which it has been possible to give 
thoughts to their minds has been through the sense of 
touch, and it has been found that merely to feel the 
hands of their fellow-creatures has given them plea- 
sure, while it has been with the greatest trouble and 
difiGculty that by means of the sense of touch a little 
knowledge has been given to their minds. How dif- 
ferent is it with us, when, through the senses of sight 
and hearing, knowledge comes pouring into our minds 
at every moment ! 

We can see that our senses have been given to us by 
our Creator, to put us in connection with the universe 
around us, and to give us thotighL Aii mlwiX., Vci<ev!L\\» 
begins to notice ob/ects, and to be couacvowa oi «»Q\xxw^'e»' 
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begins to have thoughts within its mind, though it has 
no power to express them. Our minds depend upon 
our senses for getting ideas, and the happiness, as well 
as the usefulness of our lives, depends upon the way 
in which we employ our senses. We can use them too 
little, or we can waste them upon objects which bring 
no thought to the mind worth having ; and we can seek 
to gratify one sense at the expense of others. How 
little, for instance, do those understand the value of 
their powers who would rather gratify the sense of 
taste with nice food than exercise the sense of sight 
upon a beautiful view, or a fine picture, or an interesting 
book. The mere taste of food leaves no thought worth 
keeping in the mind, while the picture, the view, or 
the book may bring thoughts which remain impressed 
on the mind for a whole lifetime, and give pleasure 
every time they are remembered. Some people live in 
the world without gaining half the pleasure and advan- 
tage that they might have from their senses. They 
have eyes, but they do not try to see and ob- 
serve what is about them. They have ears, but they 
do not listen, and seek to understand what they hear. 
By constant exercise the senses can acquire great 
quickness, and acuteness, and accuracy, and we are 
never so certain of the nature of anything as when we 
have used two or three of our senses in examining it. 
Thus, if some one laid on the table before us a ball- 
shaped object of a deep yellow colour, our eyes resting 
on it might lead us to say it was an orange. But it 
might be round, and of a deep yellow, and yet be only 
a />ainted ball. If we take it in our hands, and feel its 
Bnrface, we think by the ^ay it "j\ft\da to ^x^%^\«<i^ wv\ 
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the little roughnesses on its surface, that it is certainly 
an orange, and we can see, too, where the stalk was 
which held it on to the orange tree ; and if we make 
use of another sense and smell it we are pretty sure 
that it is an orange ; and then when at last we cut it 
open and see the pulpy inside, and taste some of the 
sweet juice, we cannot doubt at all about its nature — 
our minds being made sure by the evidence or proof 
given us by our senses of sight, touch, taste and smell, 
that it is the fruit we call an orange. For our comfort 
and convenience in every way, it is best to make good 
use of all our senses, and our lives almost depend upon 
their being exercised — while, by their being employed 
in such a way as can bring pleasurable thoughts and 
feelings to our minds, God has made them the sources- 
of the greatest happiness our lives can afford. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIGHT. 

None of the powers given us by God are more 
valuable to us than the sense of sight. Nothing that we 
possess is more precious to us than our eyes. They are 
the most useful servants that our minds have at command. 
They bring us light, or we should grope in darkness. 
They show us the colours and forms of all the objects that 
are around us. The eyes are called the organs of sight, 
because they perform the office of seeing, and they are 
in close connection with our minds, or with that within 
us which thinks and knows. The way in which all the 
organs of sense convey thoughts and feelings to the 
mind is very difficult to understand. Perhaps no one 
quite knows how it comes about ; but it is certainly by 
means of delicate little threads or fibres, called nerves, 
which pass from the organs of sense (the eye, the ear, 
the nose, &c.) to the mind ; and very much as a 
message is conveyed along the electric wires of the 
telegraph is the sense of sight, hearing, smelling, &c., 
carried along the nerves to the mind. Our eyes are 
placed most conveniently for bringing us plenty of 
knowledge of what is about us. Their being placed in 
the front of our heads enables us to see where we are 
going and avoid any danger that might approach us. 
Tbejr are set in hollow cavities or socVviX.^ m o\« \i^^.d^^ 
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and by means of elastic strings called mnscles we can 
move them about from side to side, or np and down, 
in order to see what is round about us, and above and 
below us. They have lids to cover them up carefully 
when we sleep or do not want to see. These lids have 
delicate fringes to protect them from dust, and to 
shade them from too much light. The ball of the eye 
is most wonderfully constructed for letting in the light 
upon the nerve that is to give the sense of it to our 
minds. A little picture of all the objects before us is 
reflected on this nerve, where it is spread out like a 
network at the back of the eyeball. As we stand and 
look at a flower, the tiny picture of it made on this 
spread-out nerve carries the thought or idea of the 
flower instantly to the mind. If the flower is red, the 
mind knows that it is red. If it is blue, the mind 
knows that it is blue. If our eyes are turned upon a 
jug on the table, we know in the same way all about 
the colour, shape, and size of the jug, because of the 
little picture reflected on the nerve at the back of the 
eye. A blind man would have to feel the jug with his 
hands in order to learn something of its shape and size, 
but could never know anything about its colour or of 




a the nerve which conveys the Benao ot ft\s\i\< Vo 

the mind. 
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the pattern painted on it. Light enters the eye lit the 
hlack roand spot in the centre, called the ''pupil,*' and 
has to pass through several transparent coatings, which 
serve different purposes in helping to form the picture 
of what we see, and in reducing large and distant 
objects to a very small compass. We can judge, by 
the size of the eye, how very small must be this picture 
upon the eye-nerve, and how wonderful is the fact that 
the sight is able to take in miles and miles of land or 
sea, and hundreds of trees, and horses, and ships, &c., 
when we look out upon a distant, widespread view. 
If the eye were quite still, we could only get a picture 
of what was just before us ; but by means of the 
muscles of the eye we can turn it about in every direc- 
tion, so as to take in all these objects so swiftly that it 
seems to the mind as if we saw them all at the same 
instant. Wonderful, too, is the power which the eye 
has of sweeping over the widespread canopy of the 
heavens, so as to take in not only every flitting cloud, 
but the sun, moon, and stars, which are millions and 
millions of miles away from us. Let us think, too, of 
how rapidly and easily our eyes pass along the lines of 
print in a book, taking in every letter of every word, 
and giving as swiftly as a flash of lightning the meaning 
of the words to the mind ! 

Animals — beasts, birds, fishes, and insects — have 
eyes to help them to find their way about, to avoid 
danger, and to enable them to procure their food. The 
sight of some birds is very far-seeing and acute, 
enabling them when soaring high in the air to dart 
down on their prey ; while the birds which live on 
worms and insects can see tYLem. ItoTa. «* ^vgX.'dXkS^s^ ^\skcl 
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to our sigbt they would be invisible. Some insects — 
such as the spider — ^have eyes all over their bodies, the 
better to see their prey ; others have them placed on 
pivots, so that they can be turned about easily. The 
snail with his eyes on the tips of his horns can draw 
them into his head when any danger threatens them. 
With all creatures the eye is a very delicate and sensi- 
tive organ, and especially is it so with that of human 
beings ; and besides the protection given to it in the 
lid and the eyelash, it has been made so as to adjust 
itself to the light, and to take in only what is wanted. 
To do this, the pupil pf the eye has the power of 
contracting or becoming smaller, or expanding and 
becoming larger. With a very strong light upon the 
eye, the black spot in the middle becomes very small ; 
with little light, it becomes larger. Animals that have 
to seek their prey at nights — such as cats and owls — 
have eyes that can take in the faintest rays of light. 

The wants of the body and the preservation of life 
we can thus see depend very much on the sense of 
sight, both with animals and human beings ; but with 
animals, sight can hardly be said to help them to think 
and observe. If we only saw objects without thinking 
about them, and if we looked at a thing without 
observing^ the sense of sight would do little for our 
minds. It is to those who perceive the beauty of what 
they see — ^who find out the uses of objects and the 
parts of objects — who compare and notice likenesses, 
and differences, and distinguish the meaning and fitness 
of things, and then reflect on what they have seen 
— it is to such j>eT8on8 that sight can futm^iVv «»Wt^^ cA 
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ideas and thoughts, which become the highest pleasures 
of their lives. 

So very greatly does our happiness and comfort in 
life depend upon our sight, and so many are tbe 
advantages that come to us through our eyes, that it 
seems as if each morning when we open them to the 
light of day, our first thoughts should be, " Thanks 
be to God for giving us the sense of sight ! " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HEARING. 

We hear with the help of our ears, therefore they 
are called the organs of hearing, though the parts out- 
side our heads called the ears are but portions ' of the 
organs of hearing. Like our eyes, our ears are very 
useful assistants to our minds. They are constantly 
bringing us knowledge, as well as pleasure. Pleasant 
sounds help to make us happy, as well as pleasant 
sights. Even a very young infant likes to hear the 
voice of its mother or nurse, and as its mind grows a 
child learns to distinguish noises, and to understand 
the meaning of the dififerent sounds made by people 
when they speak ; they get to understand language, 
and then knowledge comes pouring into their minds. 
Most wonderful is the delicacy of the sense of hearing, 
bringing us faint or loud sounds, the sound of noises 
near us, or at a distance, and helping us to understand 
what is in the minds of others as they utter words. 

As the sense of sight is carried to the mind by means 
of nerves, so it is by means of these delicate mes- 
sengers that thought comes to us through our ears. 
All noises and sound arise from the air being dis- 
turbed or troubled. When a stone is thrown into the 
water it makes little waves or ripples, "n^Vvc^i ^^x^^^ 
ont in circles from the spot where it &ta\. eXx^oi't^ ^^ 
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water — and these circles go on spreading wider and 
wider to a distance until the surface of the water 
becomes still again. So it is with sound. Every kind 
of noise that is made, whether by a musical instru- 
ment, the human voice, or by objects striking against 
one another, as a hammer in hammering, or a stick in 
beating, or the clapping of hands, or the rushing of 
water, all such movements cause little waves or vibra- 
tions in the air, which spread in circles all around, and 
these little vibrations in the air entering our ears, the 
sense of sound is given to our minds. 

The waves of sound are, however, not flat circles 
like the little waves on the centre of a pond when 
a pebble is thrown in, but are spherical, which means 
round in every direction, like a sphere or ball; so 
that we hear sounds above us like the thunder, and 
sounds beneath us as the rumbling of carts in a street 
when we are at the top of a house, and sounds which 
come to us from every side of us. We thus see that 
sound and noise must be first produced by the motion 
of something. Where nothing moves all is quiet and 
still. If we hear a noise in the house at night, we 
conclude directly that something has moved. If we 
are in a thick wood or forest in the still noonday, and 
after perfect silence we suddenly hear a rustle of leaves, 
we know directly that some creature has changed its 
place and disturbed the foliage, or that a little breeze 
has penetrated among it ; or if we hear the report of 
a gun, we know that a man must have fired one, per- 
haps a mile off, and that the waves of disturbed air 
have reached our ears. 
The part of the eat inside t\ift V^^^ qiyv ^rVkv^S^. 
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these small vibrations of air strike, which produce 
sound, is called the drum of the ear. It is a sort 
of membrane or skin like the parchment stretched 
over the end of a drum. If the entrance to the ear 
be stopped up so that the little wavelets cannot reach 
this part, no sense of sound is conveyed to our 
mind ; and if it is injured in any way by disease, we 
become deaf. 

We are sure of air being necessary for the produc- 
tion of sound, because it is found that when the air is 
drawn away from under a glass vessel, by means of the 
air-pump, a bell rang in the vessel gives out no sound. 
Loud and deep sounds are produced by large and slow 
vibrations of the air. Shrill, sharp and high-pitched 
sounds are produced by small and quick vibrations. 
When a substance or thing gives out sound readily we 
call it sonorous y and some substances, such as metals, 
are much more sonorous than others. Trumpets and 
horns and the pipes of organs are thus made of metal. 
The strings of musical instruments sound according to 
their size and the tightness with which they are 
stretched, and the fine and tightly- stretched strings 
can give quicker vibrations to the air than the loosely - 
stretched thick strings. 

The sense of hearing is given to all the more perfect 
kinds of animals, and all quadrupeds and birds have ears. 
Many animals depend on their quickness of hearing to 
escape danger, and in some the sense is very acute. A 
dog pricks up his ears and rouses himself at the 
slightest sound, especially if that sound be an unusual 
one. He knows the voice of his master, and yj\11 Qb«^ 
bis call. He learns to know the namQ \\i^\t \i"aa \i^«^ 
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given to him, and to answer to it. We often depend 
on the quickness of hearing in a dog for taking care of 
our houses at night. A horse obeys all kinds of words 
and cries from his driver, but can be trained to hear 
without alarm the reports of guns firing and the load 
thunder of cannon in battle. The little chamois on 
the mountain top will start into an attitude of watch- 
fulness at the distant tread of the hunter on the soft 




snow, and will bound away from where the sound 
comes. There is good reason for thinking that insects 
can hear sounds too fine and acute to be heard by our 
ears, and the great elephant hears only noises which 
are loud ones to us. 

It would be impossible to tell of all the pleasures 
and advantages that come to us through the sense of 
hearing. The sound of music to most people is a 
great pleasure. We are cheered and gladdened by 
sweet and merry tones played by instruments, and by 
songs sung by sweet voices. In the worship of God 
people like to express their praises and thanksgivings 
by meaDS of solemn music •, and mow^ xv^iVxxtviX ^^svssA'^^ 
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snch as the warbling of birds, and the noise of falling 
waters, and the murmnring sounds of the sea waves, 
give an agreeable sensation to onr minds. The many 
different sounds made by the human voice, giving 
different meanings to the mind, is very wonderful, and 
also the way in which we can vary the tone of our 
voices so as to express our feelings. How different is 
the feeling which arises in the mind when we hear the 
sound of merry laughter or joking words, to hearing 
the cries of pain, or the mournful tones of one who is 
in sorrow I When we attempt to express our thoughts 
upon any grave or solemn subject, and when we speak 
of God, the Author of our lives, we naturally speak 
in slower and lower tones than when we talk of other 
things ; by which we see that different kinds of sounds 
are intended to raise up different kinds of feelings, as 
well as thoughts, in our minds. The lessons in this 
little book are intended to help young people to become 
conscious of all that renders their lives happy and plea- 
sant, and to lead them to think of all that is good, and 
feel grateful love to Him when they hear spoken the 
great name of God. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE HAND. 

After the eye and ear, we have nothing that is more 
useful to us than our hands. As the eye is the organ 
of sight, the ear the organ of hearing, the nose the 
organ of smell, and the tongue of speech, so is the hand, 
or rather the fingers, the organ of touch. The whole 
surface of our body has the sense of feeling — ^it can 
readily perceive when another body comes in contact 
with it. It can tell whether that body be hot or cold, 
hard or soft, rough or smooth ; but if we want to know 
more about it — if we want to know its nature, its tex- 
ture, and the exact degree of its hardness or softness, 
its cold or warmth, we must touch it with the tips of 
our fingers ; for there it is that the sense of touch is 
most acute, and that the skin can but convey to our 
minds the knowledge of the thing touched. The touch 
of the fingers can sometimes correct the mistakes of 
the eye. The surface of something may appear to the 
eye to be smooth — we touch it, and find it rough ; 
another rough, and we feel it to be smooth. It requires 
the touch of the fingers to find out many qualities in a 
substance, and to make ourselves sure of its nature. 
And here, also, it is by means of nerves beneath the 
surface of the skin and connected with our minds that 
we are able to learu so mucli t\iTo\xg\i^^i^\.ox3L0a.. '^\>kfeTiL 
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the skin of the fingers is fine and delicate the sense of 
touch is very acute, and when — as in the hands of the 
labourer, who uses his hands in rough work — the skin 
has become thick and hard, then there is little sense of 
touch in the finger ends. 

But let us think of all that our hands enable us to do 
in life, as well as to know. An infant only a few days 
old will grasp a thing with its tiny little hand, and then 
as it grows older learns to pull, and push, and pat, then 
to pick up and hold, and lift up and pull down. Still 
older, it is able to throw, and catch, and roll — to scatter, 
and cut, and tie, and lastly to write and sew. Still 
more wonderful is the endless variety of things that 
men and women are able to do with their hands : the 
houses, ships and churches that they build — the books 
they write, the pictures they paint, the statues they 
carve, and all the many conveniences for our daily life 
which are made by the hand, besides the constant pre- 
paration of food and clothing which is necessary for 
the preservation of life. Even when machinery is used 
for producing many of the substances and materials 
and things which we want, there is always much done 
by the hands of men and women, before they can be 
used. Work that requires thought must always be 
done by the hands, because of their power of readily 
obeying the mind. The parts of a watch, for instance, 
may be separately made by machinery ; but the hands 
of a man or woman must put them together, with great 
care and nicety, each in its place, if the watch is to go 
correctly and mark the time. 

All the usefulness of the hand arisen {xc^xcl \\.% 
Bexibilitjr in addition to its power o£ tee\vn^, wA ^^s» 
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comes from the number of joints and small bones 
with which it is formed. When the bones of the band 
are laid bare we find that each finger is made np 
of three separate little bones and three joints. Four 
bones form the hack of the hand, and a cluster of small 
bones form the wrist. Altogether there are twenlj- 
mght bones in the hand, and these are bound togeUier 




by tendons and muscles in such a way as to allow oi 
all the movements that we give to it, and secoreits 
strength as well as easy motion. The difierent lengti 
of each small bone of the fingers helps also towards 
the usefalness of the hand. As we double np the hand 
we can see how nicely the fingers close into the palm of 
the hand, which they could not do if they were all the 
same length, and we have only to injure the forefinger 
or the thumb in order to find out how particularly use- 
ful these two are to us in a variety of actions and 
movements. Much of the flexibility of the hand — its 
power of turning upon the wriat — depends on the move- 
ment of the two bones which form the lower part of the 
arm, between the wrist and the elbow. They are so 
contrived, as that one is able to turn upon the other by 
means of a rounded part »t ea*^ fttt4,?iSSMi!(, \^t« a 
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hollow part in the other, and they enable the hand to 
turn exactly half-round upon the wrist. 




a Shoulder-bone. 

b Arm-bone. 

e Two bones which turn on each other to give motion to the hand. 

d Muscle which gives motion to the arm. 

Most wonderful is the facility and ease with which 
the hand obeys the wishes or commands of the mind. 
As we write quickly, the hand seems to move by itself ; 
but it is very certain that not a single letter in a single 
word is formed without the guidance of the mind. 
Even for such little movements as are made in sew- 
ing, or playing on a musical instrument, the mind 
must first dictate them, or nothing would be done, 
although it often seems as if our hands went on by 
themselves, while we were thinking of other things. 
Some persons have more flexibility in their hands, and 
more delicacy and sensitiveness of touch, than others. 
A hand that is used only to dig with, or to wield a ham- 
mer with, is a very diflerent instrument to the hand of a 
painter or sculptor, which can obey the mind so readily 
in producing beautiful curves and delicate strokes, 
which all put together make up the representation of 
what his fancy has conceived. The hand of a surgeon^ 
too, is able by practice to perform tti^ xcvo^V ^^v5»Jw^ 
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and difficult operations with wonderful precision and 
certainty; while the mind is carefully guiding it, so 
that it cuts exactly the right part, and the right 
depth. 

We make our hands of great assistance to us in ex- 
pressing our thoughts, and in serving instead of speech 
— as when we beckon to some one at a distance, or 
point to anything. We make them express our feel- 
ings sometimes, as when we clap both hands together 
in token of joy, or wring them in sorrow, or clasp 
them in pain or surprise. We press the hands of per- 
sons in our own to show our love or friendship, and 
when we would express our reverence for God we 
often fold our hands as we pray to Him, or thank Him 
for our blessings. 

As the greatest happiness and usefulness of our lives 
depends on the exercise of our powers, so is it very 
desirable that we should all make as much use as pos- 
sible of our hands. Those who are ready and apt in 
their employment are not only better able to help 
themselves and provide for their own comfort, but are 
always better able also to help others. The old Bible 
proverb, which says, " Whatever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might,'* is very good advice ; 
and all the thousands of useful and beautiful things 
that are in the world come from the owners of the 
hands that made them — doing with all their might, 
with all the skill and care possible, that which their 
hands could do. No animals have hands that can be 
compared with those of human beings. With his 
hands & monkey can just contrive to peel a nut, and 
pat it to his mouth to crack — ot cwi &^\xv^\lvdcvs»^ V<^ 
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the boTigh of a tree ; but the monkeys of these days do 
no more with their hands than was done by monkeys 
thousands and thousands of years ago. Even if their 
hands were flexible enough, there would be wanting the 
mind that must always direct the hand that is to do 
any useful work. The great Creator of men, in giving 
them minds ever capable of improving more and more 
— of becoming more knowing and more skilful, and 
growing more and more desirous of gaining for their 
lives comforts and pleasures, useful things and beau- 
tiful objects — gave them also, as means by which their 
desires could be attained, these wonderful servants 
to the mind which are so capable of carrying out all its 
behests. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MIND. 

We have shown how the senses we possess of sight, 
hearing, touch and taste, add to our life, and bring 
ideas to our minds ; and we have spoken of our minds 
as something distinct from our bodies; and now we 
will endeavour to teach something more about these 
minds of ours, though there are many things about 
them too difficult for any one to understand or discover. 
The youngest child, however, may understand that our 
mind is that part of us which thinks and feels — which 
thinks thoughts and feels feelings. It is our mind 
which learns and knows, which feels sorry and glad, 
which hopes and fears, which likes and dislikes, which 
loves and hates. It is the mind which sets going all 
the movable parts of our bodies. We wish to move 
from the place we are in to another, and that wish acts 
like an order given by the mind to the limbs to begin 
walking. The wish or desire to have something which 
is before us, comes into our minds, and the arm and 
hand obey that wish, and we take hold of the thing 
wanted. We desire to see a thing, and the mind 
orders the eyes to move in the direction of it, so that 
the picture of it may be formed in our eyes, which 
causes us to see it. All the motions of our limbs are 
performed by means of out imisdes, \?\i\0£i ^x^ X^^^ 
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bandages attached to our bones, to pull them this way 
and that, according as the mind desires them to move. 
Where the bandage is thick, it is made of what we call 
flesh, and is fastened to the bones by means of what 
we call gristle. In other parts the motion of our 
joints is accomplished by means of elastic strings called 
tendons ; and all these muscles and tendons attached 
to our jointed limbs are under the control of our minds. 
Nothing moves — neither joint, muscle, or tendon — 
without first receiving a command from the mind. 

This power of the mind is called the will ; and with- 
out it we should do nothing in the world, and be of no 
use to one another, and no more able to help ourselves 
than the lifeless inorganic stone. We will to do every 
action of our lives, and to say every word that we 
speak. When our will is not strong, we doubt and 
hesitate, and do not act or speak ; but when it is strong 
we act promptly, and speak without doubt or hesitation. 
When the will of a man is very strong at all times it 
is a good thing for himself and others, provided he he a 
good man. It leads to his performing great and noble 
actions, and to being of service to his fellow-creatures. 
When the will is strong and the man is selfish and 
wicked, it leads him to commit crimes, and to do harm 
and cause sorrow to others. Another power of the 
mind which is most useful to us, is that of memory — 
the power of keeping in the mind all the knowledge 
that comes to it through the senses, and all the expe- 
rience that we gain as we go on living. We begin to 
use our memories very soon, and the more we exercise 
them when young, the more we know when we are old. 
An old man of eighty can sometiirve^ T^mctc^^t '^^t^ 
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distinctly things which he heard and saw and learnt 
when he was a very young child ; and a child when he 
learns his letters or to count at three or four years old 
has that knowledge stamped upon his mind for the 
whole of his life. 

But even the remembrance of what we have seen and 
heard and learnt, and the recollection of all that has 
happened to us, would be nothing if it were not for a 
still higher and more valuable power of the mind, called 
KEASON. Our reason helps us to compare one thing 
with another — to judge what we had best do — to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, and error from truth. It 
enables us to turn to account what has been taught us 
by our senses. It is the working of our mind by itself. 
If we compare our mind to a large storehouse, into 
which all manner of goods are brought to be treasured 
up, then we may say that our reason is like the owner 
of the storehouse, who sorts, and labels, and weighs, 
and compares, and arranges all the various kinds of 
goods, and gives them out for use when wanted. 

Another very valuable power of our minds is that of 
being able to fancy and invent, which power is called 
the Imagination, We may describe it as a power by 
which what we have learned can be turned into new 
and beautiful forms. All the stories and poems that 
give our minds so much pleasure are the production of 
people's minds which have a great deal of this power, 
and all the most beautiful pictures and pieces of 
sculpture that are in the world have been produced by 
those who have a great deal of imagination or fancy, in 
addition to the skill of their hands. 
Bat now it may be asked, 'W^iex^b \^ Wi^ tkvtA Njftsiv. 
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does HO macb, And in vhat part of the hodj is it 
situated 7 and id answer to this qoestion we mast own 
that we cannot see the mind, but can only find oat its 
powers, yet we know well tiat all the powers of thought 
depend upon a soft substance called the brain, which 
fills a large part of the head. If the brain is injured, 
the powers of the mind are affected aud injured ; and 
if the brain becomes diseased, the mind can no longer 
thiuk clearly or judge rightly. When people become 
insane it is because this soft substance called the 
brain is out of order. Without the braiu, life could not 
go on for an instant ; and so im- 
portant is it to us, that it is most 
carefully encased ia the bony part 
of the head called the skull, which 
is so strong that only a most violent 
blow or fall can crush it or break it. 
Closely connected with the brain is 
a Boft pulpy substance which passes 
down our spine or back-bone, and 
ia called the spinal marrow ; and 
branching out from this, and passing 
through small holes in the spine, are 
all the fine nerre-threads which give us the senses of 
touch, sight, hearing, and tasting. 

The nerves themselves are little hollow tubes filled 
with the same kind of pulp as the spinal marrow, and 
lliere are two sets of these nerves. Some which seem 
as if they carried messages from the brain when we 
want to move our limbs, are called n«ines of motion. 
Those which carry impressions to the brain, Ka^ 'ai«k% 
lu aee, bear, and feel, &c., ate CftUed nerves of setMu- 
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Hon, If we place our finger on a stone, it is because 
our brain has sent a message to the muscles of our arm 
and hand through some of the nerve- threads which run 
out from the spine, and when we feel the stone to be 
hard and cold, it is because some other nerve- threads 
have brought to the brain the sensation of hardness 
and coldness. In no part of the body are the nerves 
so numerous and so sensitive as in the face, because 
they are wanted there to take messages from the 
organs of sense — the eye, ear, nose, and tongue — to 
the brain. Spread out over the face like a delicate 
network each little nerve-thread has its particular 
office. Some to carry to the mind the sense of the 
tiny pictures reflected on the back of the eye ; some 
to take to the mind (or the brain) the sense of the 
vibrations in the air which have struck the drum of the 
ear ; others to give to the mind a knowledge of the 
odorous particles which have been floated on the air 
into the nose which cause the sense of smell; and 
others to convey the taste of what has come in contact 
with the nerves of the tongue and palate in eating 
different substances, giving certain sensations to the 
mind, as sugar of sweetness, salt of saltness, vinegar of 
sourness, and so on. 

And this is nearly all that can be told of the way in 
which the mind within the body gains a knowledge of 
what is without us, .and it would seem as if it would be 
impossible for us ever to know very much more about 
all the wonderful powers and capacities of the human 
mind. Many animals have brains, nerves, and organs 
of sense somewhat resembling ours, and these help them 
to live. The sheep sees ttie twits oi gt«k'as^"a}^>aa\aiyalaa 
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for his food, the hirds see the insects and worms that 
they feed on, and other animals smell out their prey 
and can hear themselves called to he fed ; hut their 
senses do not hring them the lasting impressions which 
those of human heings give to the mind, and they have 
very little of the power of thought, which is the 
greatest power and privilege of man. It is this which 
raises man so much ahove animals. We can think, 
remember, fancy, and reflect. We can admire what is 
beautiful that our eyes see, and take delight in what we 
hear. We can gain knowledge by reading, and listen- 
ing to the instructions of others. We can get into our 
minds some of the wisdom that was in the minds of the 
very wise who have lived on earth — such wisdom as 
must have been intended by God to come from Him 
through the minds of some particularly good and holy 
men to the minds of all human creatures. We can 
think about ourselves — about the wonderful construc- 
tion of our bodies, and about the still more wonderful 
nature of our minds — and our minds are just able to 
form thoughts or conceptions of God, and to perceive 
that He must be of the same nature as our own minds, 
only very much greater in power, very much more 
knowing, very much wiser, greater and more good, than 
any man could possibly be. It is quite impossible 
for the human mind fully to feel and understand the 
greatness of God. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DAY AND NIGHT. 

Our lives are made up of days and nights — days of 
light and nights of darkness ; each night coming on 
with the half light which we call twilight, and the 
brightness of day coming on with what we call the 
dawn. We all feel too well to need any reminding or 
teaching the great blessing which the light of day is to 
us. We cannot imagine our lives without it. We 
pity those whose business it is to work down in mines, 
where they are in darkness during the hours of day- 
light, and we feel that any manner of life must be pre- 
ferable. Light is so great a blessing, that we do not 
always remember that darkness is also a blessing. We 
need rest and sleep, after all the business and pleasure 
of our days ; and it is good for our minds, and for the 
right action of all our powers, that we should have these 
times when darkness comes on, and sleep overtakes us, 
and we see, and hear, and think no longer. With most 
people rather more than one-third of their lives is passed 
in sleep, so that a man who is thirty years old has passed 
as much or more than ten years in sleep, because out of 
each twenty-four hours he has slept as much or more than 
eight hours. And this quantity of sleep must be good for 
us, since it has been so ordered by the wise and benefi- 
cent Creator of us and all t\img^. Kxi^ wsxVwYCL'^^^^ft 
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darkness, during which time we take the sleep, is 
brought about by the very manner in which all things 
have been created and ordered. The great globe on 
which we live, and the far distant sun, have to do with 
it in their relations to each other. Thousands of years 
ago, people who saw the sun seem to rise up in the 
east every morning, and sink down in the west every 
evening, thought that it moved over us during the time 
of our day, while the earth stood still. They made a 
great many clever and correct observations on the sun, 
moon and stars, and in the poems and other writings 
which have come down to us from the Greeks and 
Bomans who lived thousands of years ago, there are 
very many allusions to the heavenly bodies, all of which 
show that they had no other idea but that the sun 
travelled over the flat earth every day, and sank down 
in the west, and then somehow came up again in the 
east every morning. It was a very natural mistake for 
them to make, because it seems as if this were the case ; 
and if we were to trust only to the sense of sight, we 
should still go on saying that it must be so. The 
senses, however, often deceive us, if we do not exercise 
the thinking power of our minds. "When riding along 
a road in a carriage we seem to see the trees and objects 
by the roadside moving in the contrary direction to 
ourselves ; but we think about it, and know that 
it cannot be really so. This is exactly the mistake 
made by the people in olden times, who observed the 
apparent or seeming motion of the sun ; and it was 
long before the truth was found to be that it is the 
earth itself which moves and not the «vm. 
Bf patient watchiDg and by carefviV o\>fteTN«M\Qiti^ ^Oksa 
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was discovered. It was found, too, that the earth on 
which we live is not a flat surface, but a great ball 
or sphere ; and that the apparent motion of the son 
— its rising in the east and setting in the west — ^was 
occasioned by the spinning round once in twenty-four 
hours of this great ball-shaped world; and that this 
turning being from west to east makes it seem as if 
the sun travelled in the opposite direction. The 
astronomer Copernicus, about 350 years ago, was the 
first to discover this, and all the observations of all 
the astronomers ever since his time, and all manner of 
careful calculations, have helped to prove it true. The 
discovery has made clear to us all about the changes 
from day to night and from light to darkness which we 
have. 

When that part of the earth on which we live is 
turned towards the sun, so that its light is poured 
upon us, we call it day ; when we are turned away 
from the sun it is our night. When from the part of 
the earth where we happen to be we first begin each 
day to see the sun as we turn towards it, we call it the 
dawn, or sun-rise ; and then it seems as if the sun were 
beginning to rise up in the east, while it is really our 
part of the earth being turned eastward towards the 
sun, and as we see more and more of it, it is as if the 
sun rose higher and higher. Wheu exactly under or 
opposite to the sun we call it noon, or mid- day ; and 
then as we go on turning we gradually lose sight of it 
through the afternoon, and the sun seems to sink down, 
until in the evening it is at last quite hid and has dis- 
sppeared, and darkness gTad\i«\Vj cxec^^^ cm. If we 
are staDding on a bill w"heiv yi^ oVj^^xn^ \}ava/\\. ^<iKVfi& 
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BS if th« SQU in the west sank down between the land 
and the sky ; and if we are looking over the sea at 
ann-set, the bright, round sun seems to dip down into 
the sea. 




It IS as well for every young person to think of 
this esplanation of what really happens while ob 
serving san set or snn nse It is a ttvtk that the 
earth moves and not the sun, and it is better to know 
and understand what is true about such things because 
we are sure to gain a better understanding of how 
wisely and mercifully all is ordered by God We 
go on saying the sun rises and ' the sun sets — 
we talk of the path of the sun and of its daily 
courae and do not care to suit our words to the real 
facts, excepting when we want to show by what a 
beautiful and eirapte arrangement we get the change 
from light to darkness and darkness to light The 
son IS a very much larger body than the earth and it 
u many millions of miles distant from us &a ciom. 
pared to the size of an orange, w\ncV 'flft 'ir^ sol'^y**' 
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to represent the sun, our earth would not be larger 
than a pea. We see, then, how much more fitly and 
simply it is arranged that by the spinning round (or 
revolying) of the small body, each part of its surface 
receives light in turn, and all the inhabitants of the 
earth gain the blessing of light and heat from the sun, 
and the refreshing change of light to darkness. To 
those who live in the parts of the earth where the sun's 
rays fall directly upon them all the year round, this 
change is a still greater boon than it is to us ; the 
cool nights of tropical countries enabling the people to 
bear the great heat of the day, while they give the 
earth time to cool. 

And everywhere all living things and creatures seem 
to require the change. When the sun is gone and 
darkness comes on, almost all animals retire to their 
lairs and nests, while some few choose this opportunity 
to go in search of prey ; flowers fold themselves up, 
and the gentle dews fall, which are so refreshing 
to all vegetable life in the hot season. Then, too, 
when the brighter light of the sun is gone, we get 
either the softer light of the moon, or are able to see 
the countless stars which are scattered over the 
heavens ; and when we are told that these stars are 
likewise suns, still more distant than the one which 
gives light and heat to our globe, our minds can 
scarcely conceive of the vastness of the universe and 
the greatness of God. We feel like the Hebrew writer 
of the Psalm, when he says, '* such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me, it is high, I cannot attain to it." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SEASONS. 

In our last lesson we showed how the changes of 
day and night were caused by the turning round of the 
great ball-shaped world on which we live — one half 
always in light and the other in shade ; and now we 
will show how another of its motions gives us other 
changes. We have taught that the sun does not go 
round the earth as it seems to do when we observe the 
rising and setting of the sun ; and we have also to 
teach that what happens is just the reverse, and that 
the earth goes round the sun. While it spins round, 
making our days and nights, it is also travelling round 
the Bun, and this last movement is what makes our 
year, and gives us the changes of spring, summer, 
autumn and winter. We know that a year is composed 
of 365 days, and this is because it takes the earth 
that number of turnings round (or revolutions) before 
it has performed the journey round the sun. We have 
thus 365 days in the year and 365 nights, each day 
and night being divided by us into twenty-four hours. 
Everybody knows — even a young child, who has only 
lived eight or nine years in the world, has perhaps 
observed that our days all through the year are not of 
the same length — but that in summer we have long 
days of light and short nights of darkiie^^^ «iA^"^\.vcv. 
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winter we have short days of light and long nights of 
darkness, while they may also have observed that our 
nights and days in spring and autumn are more nearly 
equal. 

Now as we divide the time the earth takes ia 
turning round once into twenty -four hours — (we do 
this for the convenience of measuring our time, but 
there is nothing in nature that marks out hours) — it 
follows that, however long the day is, the night which 
succeeds it must be as long as makes up the number 
of hours to twenty-four. So when a day in summer is 
sixteen hours long, then the night can be only eight 
hours long ; and when a day in winter is only eight 
hours long, the night will be sixteen hours long, because 
16 + 8 make 24. This is nearly the greatest difiference 
ther^ ever is in the length of our days and nights in Eng- 
land, and just twice a year in spring and autumn the 
days and nights are each exactly twelve hours long. 
After our shortest day in the middle of winter, the 
days keep increasing in length till we come to the 
longest day in summer, and after this day they keep 
shortening till the shortest day in winter. 

These changes in the length of day and night come 
from the manner in which the light of the sun falls at 
certain times, during the world's journey round it, on 
particular parts of the earth's surface. At one time 
in its journey the northern parts of the earth get the 
sun's rays more fully upon them, and for a longer time 
than at another. In another part of its course the 
southern portions of the earth get most of the sun's 
]jgbt and warmth. When the northern half of the 
earth ia turned towards tVie auiv, so ^i-a \.o x^Ciw;^ S5cL\^ 
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increase of light and warmth, it is our summer in 
England; and when the earth is turned so that the 
northern half of the glohe gets less light and warmth, 
it is our winter.* When it is winter with us, it is 
summer in Australia, and when it is winter there, it 
is our summer-time. Only just round the middle of 
the earth it is hot all the year round, and the days and 
nights do not alter much in length. 

The way in, which light and warmth are thus un- 
equally spread over different parts of the earth causes 
many of the differences which are to be found in the 
races of men and women who inhabit the different 
countries, and the way in which light and heat are 
given to us in different degrees or quantities at dif- 
ferent times of the year, makes our seasons, and all 
the changes in our manner of life as we pass through 
the year. In the parts of the world which we call the 
Tropics, where the sun's rays always fall very directly 
down upon the earth, the countries are very hot, the 
islands of their sunny seas abounding in vegetation 
to their very shores — and the ripe fruit hanging on 
the trees the whole year round, while the inhabitants 



* The explftDation of the changes of seasons is confined to 
this statement, since it is impossible without some kind of 
simple apparatus to make evident how the inclination of the 
earth's axis to the plane of its orbit occasions the variations. A 
teacher, however, can easily, with the help of a lamp or candle 
and a small globe or ball, show how, by the inclination of the 
axis of the earth, as it revolves on itself, and journeys round the 
sun, it is now inclined towards the sun (as in our summer), and 
now inclined from it (as in oar winter) , wIl^Yq ^e %a:mA ^\s^«\)»^> 
of light and heat ia received at the equator «k3\ V^lO '5t«>.t xovkxA. 
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are brown-skinned as the Asiatics, or qnit« black u 
the Negroes of Africa. Scoreliing hot is it especiallj 
in the vast sandy plains vliich we call deserts, where 
there are only at great distances apart small patohes of 
verdare, like islands in the widespread glistening sea 
of sand — the vegetation being caused bj some spring 
or pool of water. Such sandy deserts can be trftTersed 
only by help of the camel and dromedary, whose 




natnres hare been suited to the heat and drought. In 
tropical constries the bouses and buildings are con- 
trived so as to keep oat the heat, and the manner 
of life among them is arranged so ax to secure all 
the shade and coolness possible. The foliage of the 
trees, such as the large-leafed plantains and fansbaped 
palms, seems intended to give shade and shelter 
from the scorching sun, while the abundance of juicy 
fruits supplies a never- failing means of refreshment to 
the inhabitants, and the quickness with which crops 
of rice and maize spring up saves them from hard 
hbonr. 
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In what are called the temperate climates of the 
earth, such as we have in England, the changes of 
the seasons are, on the whole, however, mnch more 
favourable to human life. Unoppressed for any long 
period by excessive heat, men are able to bring to per- 
fection many arts and manufactures, and the human 
mind is generally more strong and vigorous. Almost 
all the great discoveries and inventions which make 
life more full of knowledge and pleasure and comfort 
have been made by the inhabitants of temperate 
climates. We do more, and think more, and go about 
more, than if we were constantly oppressed by heat, 
or obliged to spend half our time in keeping out the 
cold. 

Very great, too, are all the joys and advantages 
which come to our lives from the changes in our 
seasons. Each year we have to rejoice in the coming of 
spring, when every heart feels quickened with pleasure 
at the sight of returning verdure and the bursting into 
leaf of trees and shrubs, and springing up of plants 
and opening of flowers. Then, summer comes, with 
still more flowers filling our gardens and scenting 
the warm air, and fruits are ripe, which refresh us 
with their mingling of sweet and acid tastes and 
delicate flavours ; when the com ripens in our fields, 
promising us a future supply of bread, and birds and 
insects are on the wing busy in the search for their 
food, and the cows in the pastures and sheep on the 
the hill- sides feed in quiet content through the long 
sunny day, and every living thing seems to rejoice in 
the bright skies and soft winds. 

And as summer passes into aulwrnu o\i\i^x ^<^<di&wt<^<^ 
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come upon us. The harvests of corn, wheat, barley, and 
oats are gathered in. The fruits of the trees in our gar- 
kens and orchards ripen, and the rosy apples, yellow pears, 
and juicy plums find their way from the country to the 
shops of towns and cities. In the south of England 
comes the harvest of hops, which help to make onr 
beer ; and in the warmer countries of Europe — such as 
France, and Italy, and Spain — comes the vintage, when 
the grapes are gathered and pressed, and wine is made. 
The very change in the foliage of our trees in autumn, 
when the life of the leaves begins to be spent, and the 
greenness changes to yellow, and red, and brown, 
making the country all beautiful to see, is a yearly 
pleasure ; while as the leaves fall to the ground we 
know that they enrich the soil, and leave life in the 
trees ready for the buds of the next year. 

Which of us, too, when all these sights and pleasures 
are over, does not look forward to many of the enjoy- 
ments of our winters — when we value home so much, 
and are drawn so much nearer to one another, and have 
comforts which help us to bear the cold, and pleasures 
which the very cold brings to many of us, provided for 
us by others, or which we can bestow on others. And 
if winter is trying to some of us, and makes us ill and 
suflfering, we know, as certainly as we know anything, 
that spring will come again, and is nearer to us each 
time that our earth spins round : each day after mid- 
winter becoming longer, and each night shorter, and 
more and more of the sun's warmth coming back 
again to gladden our hearts and quicken all things 
into life. 
And all these changes, and a t\io\3i%wi^ xiicst^ \iWs- 
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ingB thao we can number, come to na from the way in 
which the earth obeys the laws of the Creator, which 
caase it to spin round or revolye and journey onward 
round the Bun in a ceaseless, never-varying course — 
the unceasing and nnrarying course bringing us at the 
same time all manner of changes which are good for 
our bodies and our minds. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SUBSTANCES AND OBJECTS. 

Much of the comfort and pleasure of our lives arise 
from things which do not come as if direct from God, 
but are made by human beings themselves— « such as 
houses to live in, and clothes to cover them; the 
furniture in our houses, such as tables, chairs, and 
beds ; the books we read ; the carriages we ride in ; 
the boats and ships that we go on the water in, and all 
the useful articles that are sold in shops. All these 
things do not come direct from God ; but He has 
given to men the powers by which they can make 
them, and the materials by which they are made. All 
the objects that surround us in life may be sorted into 
two large divisions or classes — natural objects and 
ARTIFICIAL objects. An egg is a natural object, so is 
an apple, a flower, a shell, a tree. Books, knives, 
shoes, watches, are artificial objects made by men and 
women by means of the powers and out of the materials 
which God has given to them. Natural objects are so 
called because they are found ready made by nature. 
Artificial objects are so called because they are pro- 
duced by the art of men. A material or substance can 
also be natural or artificial — as, for instance, leather 
is a natural substance, while paper is an artificial 
substance. Wood is a natwial a\]L\>&W\i^^, ^^^"^ ^\!l ^xti- 
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ficial substance, and has to be made or manufactured 
by art. Then again all the materials or substances out 
of which things are made can be divided into three 
great divisions— animal substances, vegetable bub- 
stances, and MINERAL substances. An animal 
substance has once been part of an animal, such as 
bone, leather, wool, horn, &c. A vegetable substance 
is something that has once been part of a tree or plant, 
such as wood, cotton, straw, cork, &c. A mineral 
substance is something that has been dug out of the 
earth and formed part of its crust, such as iron, gold, 
stone, marble, &c. Out of these three kinds of natural 
substances every artificial object or material is made. 
All the useful, convenient, and beautiful objects that 
our eyes can rest on, men's hands, helped by their eyes, 
and guided by their minds, hav>e made. We take pos- 
session of and apply to the satisfying of our desires and 
wants all these substances and objects that we find in 
nature, and we go on making more and more useful 
things from year to year, and also go on discovering 
useful substances in nature and turning them to 
account, in order to increase the comfort and pleasure 
of our lives. 

Let us consider, for instance, how certain qualities 
in certain substances have been first observed and then 
turned to account by man to supply his wants. We are 
told that the earliest inhabitants of England, when mere 
savages, dwelt in caves, and clothed themselves in the 
skins of wild beasts ; but the day must have come when, 
observing, the flexibility of the boughs of certain trees 
— the boughs of the oziers, perhaps, which ^t«^ ml\iA 
awunpa — thej eosceived the idea ot beiidLYTi^ >(\\c«i ««A 
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interlacing them so as to form wattles, which they 
supported on upright branches of trees which would 
not bend, and thus they obtained the covering of a 
roof; while also noticing the tenacity and stickiness 
of clay soil while wet, and its hardness and impervious- 
ness to wet when dried in the sun, they plastered it 
oyer their roofs to keep out the rain. It took centuries, 
perhaps, before they improved upon this idea sufficiently 
as to have walls to their houses of burnt clay bricks, 
and tiles of burnt clay for their roofs. 

Then again the day would come when the very early 
inhabitants of Britain must have found that the stalks 
of certain plants — the flax and hemp especially — and the 
wool of sheep, could, owing to their flexibility, be first 
twisted into threads and then woven together, so as 
to make materials for clothing softer and warmer 
and more agreeable to wear than the stiff and heavy 
skins. By dint of observing how best to do this 
— ^how wool could be combed out more and more finely, 
and then twisted into finer and finer threads, and 
w;oven into finer and finer cloth, and then how this 
cloth could be dyed and dressed and rendered more and 
more glossy and smooth — the manufacture of woollen 
cloths arrived in the course of centuries to the perfec- 
tion it has attained in our day, many of the methods 
employed having been copied, perhaps, from the people 
of Flanders, who, four or five centuries ago, also brought 
to great perfection the making of cloth. 

In the same way with the fibrous stalks of flax and 
hemp. By industry and perseverance, as the years 
rolled ODf and as Romans, ^axou^, Da.n.es^ and Normans 
had bj turns possession oi "Ein^wi^, ^^ ^'i«?^<^ \fishs^ 
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have gone on gradually improving their methods of 
beating out the fibrous stalks of the flax and hemp 
plants, and spinning them into glossy threads, and then 
bleaching them and weaving them, until they produced 
the fine linen fabrics for which Scotland and Ireland are 
now so famous — all this being at first done with the 
fingers and hands, slowly and with patient labour, until 
now it is all done so swiftly, and the fabrics produced 
in such vast quantities by the help of machinery. 
And so it has been with thousands of other natural 
substances. 

We can many of us remember how even in our own 
childhood the substance called India-rubber, or Caout- 
chouc, was used only in little pieces to rub out pencil 
marks with, and we were told that it was the hardened 
juice of a Tropical plant, which, after being dried, be- 
came tough and elastic, and impervious to water. It 
must have occurred to some ingenious person that this 
latter quality (that of not allowing water to pass through 
it) as well as its elasticity, would make it useful for 
shoes and other articles of clothing, for tubing and 
bandages, &c., and now we know how very many are 
the purposes to which this substance is applied, so that 
vast quantities of the dried juice of the Caoutchouc 
tree, and other trees whose sap has the same qualities, 
are imported into England to be manufactured into 
useful articles. 

And thus it has been with very many other substances 
of still more importance to our lives. We have turned 
to account all the animal and vegetable and mineral sub- 
stances produced naturally in Englaiid, ^tl^ ^^ ^*^SXi^^ 
sronnd ns from the most distant parts oi \)tv^ ^c5>a^ ^ii^^ 
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the prodactions of other coantries, which are peculiar to 
their soils and climates — some particular qnalitj in each 
making them yaluahle to ns. We adapt them to 
certain uses on account of those qualities, in order to 
promote the comfort or pleasure of our li^es, and we 
are ever employing our own powers of mind — are ever 
learning and inventing, and improving, and making 
discoveries — turning the qualities of natural objects to 
new purposes, finding out hidden qualities in them, 
and even discovering new substances and objects and 
materials every year — all which keeps the minds of 
men active and enquiring, and makes them busy and 
industrious ; and we cannot doubt that this has been 
intended by the great Creator to come about, and that 
while the beast is by nature clothed with his skin or 
fur, and the bird with its feathers, and the food of each 
placed within its reach, the wants of human beings 
were left to be supplied by the exercise of their minds, 
and the whole of Nature placed under their control. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FOOD AND DIGESTION. 

In one of the first lessons in this little book (Chapter 
III.), we taught that our lives could only be kept up 
and continued by means of eating food and breathing 
air. Let us now see what becomes of the food we 
eat, and how it helps to nourish our bodies, and why it 
is that air is so necessary to the continuance of life. 
Food merely put into our stomachs would do nothing 
towards nourishing us, unless it underwent changes in 
the body. It would no more help to keep us alive 
than if put into a bag outside the body. In order to 
help in the building up of the body, and the support 
of life, part of it must be changed into blood, and the 
process or means by which this is effected is called 
digestion. If we eat substances which will not digest 
and undergo this change, it is the same as if we took 
no food at all — because they never become changed 
into blood. 

Let us now see what are these changes that food 
undergoes during what we call digestion. The first 
part of the operation, and the one we have most to 
do with ourselves, is that which is called mastica- 
tion or chewing, and for this we have teeth which 
are exactly suited for the purpose. An infant is bom 
into the world without teeth because its food, requires 
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no mastication, and when it begins to grow it is a 
sign that more solid food is required for the nonrish- 
ment of its body. When all the teeth have pierced 
through the gums and grown to their full size, they 
are just what are wanted — those in front for biting, 
and the back teeth for grinding and reducing to a soft 
mass the food in our mouths, so as to enable it to pass 
down the throat smoothly and easily. In order to do 
this still better our mouths are supplied with saliva or 
spittle, which mixes with the food as we chew it, and 
the tongue helps us to toss it about, so as to bring it 
to where the teeth can grind and mash it. As we chew 
our food we taste it by means of little nerves in the 
tongue and the roof of the mouth ,< and the nice taste 
of what we eat brings the saliva into our mouths by 
means of which it is softened. 

When the mouthful is thus made into a fit state 
for swallowing, it passes down a passage called the 
gullet into the stomach, which is like an oblong bag 
lying across the body. Here the food undergoes 
more movement, and is tossed to and fro until it is 
churned into a still finer pulp, while a liquid called 
the gastric juice is mixed with it, which dissolves it 
more completely. Passing downward out of the right 
end of the stomach, the pulpy substance, made up of 
all the animal and vegetable matters that we eat, 
undergoes still further changes. It receives into it 
the bile, a liquid which flows from the liver, and then 
enters the long tube or passage called the intes- 
tine. In grown-up people this tube or passage is as 
much as thirty feet long ; but it is so bent and wound 
about that it is packed into a comparatively small space 
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in the lowest part of the body, and forms what is gene- 
rally called the bowels. It is during its passage through 
part of this winding intestine that some of the digested 
matter is taken up by numerous veins, and, becoming 
blood, is conveyed to the heart, while such portions of 
the digested mass as cannot be converted into blood are 
passed on to be carried out of the body. 

"We have now to see what becomes of the blood after 
being poured into the heart-reservoir, and we find that 
it has yet another process to go through before it can 
nourish the body, and we learn why the act of breathing 
is so necessary to life. The blood which has been 
brewed out of our food has to come in contact with the 
air that we draw in to our lungs as we breathe, and this 
it is which gives it its life-giving power. Air is made 
up of two other airs or gases, oxygen and hydrogen. 
Every time that we breathe we give some oxygen to 
the blood, which comes in contact with it in the lungs, 
and then, returning to the heart (to another part of it), 
it is pumped out and sent through what are called the 
arteries to every part of the body. All the substances 
which make up our bodies are fed by it. It helps to 
add matter to each part: to flesh, muscle, fat, skin, 
and even our bones, and nails, and hair. If the body 
were not so added to or fed by the arteries it would 
waste away, and when the food and air do not give the 
right qualities to the blood, we become thin and ill, 
and have diseases, and perhaps die. 

To understand thoroughly how all this comes about 
it is necessary not only to see drawings of the different 
parts of the inside of our bodies, but even to see the 
inside of the bodies of some animals after they are 
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dead, for the insides of most quadrupeds and birds 
are very like our own. The better we understand the 
uses of each part, the more fully do we perceive how 
** fearfully" as well as "wonderfully" we are made, 
and with what fitness each organ, such as the heart, 
the lungs, the liver, &c., is suited to perform the 
action required, and the accuracy with which it works. 
People who are ignorant of all this may shudder and 
turn away with disgust at the sight of a dead bodj 
laid open to view ; but others, who have been taught 
the uses of each part, and who understand how 
they act in order to continue life, are more likely to 
feel a thrill of grateful admiration at the sight, because 
they have attained to a better and higher sense of the 
greatness and goodness of the Giver of Life. 

And before we finish our lesson — which after all can 
only teach a very small part of the knowledge which has 
been gained by those who carefully study the structure 
of our bodies — after learning how and why food is so 
necessary to us, let us remind ourselves what it is that 
urges us to give our bodies a constant supply of it. We 
never forget to do so, because directly food is needed 
we begin to feel hunger. A little of this feeling, which 
we all of us know so well, makes what is called our appe- 
tite, and we enjoy our food all the more for having felt 
it ; but if it should happen that we cannot get food, or 
that it is withheld from us, the sensation of hunger 
becomes one of the most terrible and distressing sensa- 
tions the body can have. And we see why the great 
Creator has made it so. It was necessary that both 
animals and human beings should be impelled by the 
painful craving of hunger to aeeV. iox ^<i<i^^ ^xA ^"WiJ\ 
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animal finds it in natare, and near at band ; bat buman 
beings bave to use the facnlties of tbeir minds in order 
to procnre it. Hunger ronses tbem to exertion. It 
makes men indnstrious. It leads tbem to find means 
of procuring food, and urges tbem to invent and dis- 
cover ways of increasing tbe quantity of it. Tbis feeling 
of bnnger is, in fact, one of tbe most striking proofs 
tbat we can possibly find of tbe good wbicb arises out 
of wbat, for a time, is a seeming evil, and it sbows us 
very plainly tbe far-seeing wisdom and benevolence witb 
wbicb all tbat concerns our life bas been designed and 
arranged by God. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AIE AND BREATHING (OR RESPIRATION). 

We have shown in the previous chapter how, besides 
food, it is necessary that we should also take in air for 
the due nourishment of our bodies, and so needed is it 
for life that, at all times and seasons, and at every 
moment of our lives, are we drawing it in, and were 
we to leave off feeding ourselves in this way for one 
quarter of an hour we should certainly die. It is well 
for us that our thus taking in air or breathing is an 
action that constantly goes on without our having to 
attend to it ourselves, or think about it. Wherever we 
are, and whatever we are doing, and however occupied 
our thoughts may be, our breathing goes steadily on, 
and the breathing of a new-bom infant is quite as cer- 
tainly and regularly done as that of a grown-up person. 
It goes on mechanically, or like a machine, and without 
the exercise of our will. We can hold our breath and 
prevent the air entering our mouths or nostrils ; but it 
is so painful to do so for any length of time that we 
soon let it enter again. Entering by our mouths and 
nostrils, the air we breathe in, or inhale, passes down a 
passage in the throat called the windpipe, and goes to 
fill the lungs, which are on each side of the chest and 
are not unlike two sponges, being full of small cells, 
wbicb contain the air. 
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In onr last chapter we told how the blood came in 
contact with the air in our lungs by means of small 
veins, and these veins are in connection with the tiny 
air-cells of the lungs. That part of the air which is 
called oxygen is by this means mixed with the blood, 
and as we breathe out, or exhale, another gas called car- 
bonic acid gas, is given out and mixes with the air 
outside our bodies. Now, carbonic acid gas is a very 
unhealthy air to breathe, and this is why a number of 
persons sitting in a room which is not well ventilated 
make the air unwholesome by their breathing, and not 
fit for supporting life. People who sit much in small 
close rooms, and do not open the window or door to let 
in fresh air, become pale and unhealthy and lose their 
strength and vigour. We must have air to breathe 
which has the right quantity of oxygen in it ; and as the 
proportion of oxygen to nitrogen (the other gas of 
which air is composed) is only one-fifth, it follows that 
we soon use up the oxygen in a room, unless the outer 
air is allowed to come in. A dreadful story is told of 
the captain of a ship being so ignorant of this fact that, 
when at sea and a storm came on, he ordered all his 
passengers to go down into a small cabin, and when 
there closed the hatches, through which alone air could 
be admitted to them. The storm raged on and pre- 
vented the captain and the sailor^ from hearing the 
cries of the passengers who, for want of air, were 
suffocating ; and when at last the cabin was opened it 
was found that, out of 200 passengers, 72 were dead — 
poisoned by the corrupted ain 

Nothing is more important to us than this know- 
ledge about the composition of aVr axL^ M!ti^ Ti^<s.^'e»i^'^ 
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there is for letting pure air get to our lungs. Those 
who have to work in close rooms or factories where 
many people are breathing and spoiling the air, are 
very often pale and unhealthy. The burning of candles 
and gas also makes air unfit to be breathed ; because 
they bum up the oxygen of the air, and, in doing 
so, give out carbonic acid gas. If we put a lighted 
candle under a glass vessel, the candle will gradually 
bum dimmer and dimmer until it has used up all the 
oxygen, and then it will go out. The vessel will then 
be found only to* contain nitrogen and carbonic acid 
gas. 

All animals require oxygen to breathe as well as 
ourselves. Through their gills, which serve the same 
purpose as our lungs, fish breathe in the oxygen which 
is in water, and some of them come to the surface of 
the water they live in to get it from the atmosphere. 
It will thus be seen that a vast quantity of oxygen is 
constantly being taken from the air and used up by 
human beings and animals, while we also bum up an 
immense deal with our gas lamps and our fires. How, 
then, is the loss of it supplied ? Simply by the fact 
that all plants breathe out oxygen at the same time that 
they use up the carbonic acid gas which animals and 
human beings exhale. The leaves of plants act the 
same part as the lungs of animals and human beings, 
except that they take from the air that which the latter 
do not want, and give them in exchange fresh oxygen. 
Can any one learn all this for the first time without 
being struck by the proof it gives of how wisely and 
beneBcentlj everything m "na^AM^ \i«»a \i^«CL vrt«xL^ed 
and brought about ? We see \)^ \t ^i^^^ «vv\m^\\\^ ^tA. 
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Yogetable life are made to balance each other. Tlie 
vast forests and prairies, the meadows, the cornfields, 
and gardens — all the plant-life of our great globe snl)- 
sists on the carbonic acid which is given out in the 
breathing of men and animals. They absorb it from 
the air, and it goes to form their substance, and they 
give out in return the oxygen wanted for animal life. 
Plants and animals thus depend on each other. But 
even were the oxygen wanted for breathing not added 
to the atmosphere in this way, it would not be possible 
to exhaust all that is in the air surrounding the globe, 
80 vast is its quantity. The atmosphere extends as 
much as forty-five miles in depth or thickness around 
the great ball of the earth. It is like a soft trans- 
parent coating surrounding it everywhere. It accom- 
panies it as it rolls smoothly on around the sun. It is 
transparent, and lets the light and the heat from the 
sun pass through it. Only under certain circumstances 
does it refract or bend out of their course the rays of 
the sun, as when the sun is first seen by us in the 
morning, or when we last see it in the evening, at 
which times the air breaks up the light into lovely tints 
of yellow, orange, and red. 

The breathing in of pure fresh air is a great pleasure 
to us all, and we get it best when out of doors away 
from close rooms and crowded streets and buildings. 
It enables our lungs to act freely ; it sends the blood 
from our hearts to every part of our bodies of the right 
kind and quantity ; it causes our livers to give out (or 
secrete) properly the bile that helps to make blood. 
All health and freedom from wnpVevL^^iA. i^^vcL^^ %:c^^ 
tbougbta 18 secured in a great measv«e Vj ^«oX?i ^^ 
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fresh air. Our brains require it, and oar minds ar 
more yigorons and active when all the other organs ( 
the body are performing their parts rightly throngh tli 
admission of fresh and pure air to the lungs. Air is I 
us all most truly the Breath of Life. 



END OF PART I. 
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CHAPTER I. 
WATER 4ND ITS WAYS. 

' HERE la nothing tliat Bbows 
to na more plainly the loTing 
purpose of God in adapting 
our natnrea to the earth on 
which yie dwell, than the 
manner in which water is 
supplied for the support of 
After amma! and vegetable food 
air [.erhapa nothing is more neces 
sary ti nnr Iivea than water That it is 
i for the health of our hodies we 
know from the feeling of thirst, which can become quite 
as terrible a sensation as extreme hunger. Shipwrecked 
sailors, exposed in boats for days together before they 
reach land, or cast on rocky islands where there are no 
springs, and where the climate is etich that rain only 
falls at certain seasons of the year — they know only 
too well the Bgooj which may be axiSetei ^ct ^mA. t& 
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fresh water. Travellers in the burning sandy deserts 
of Asia and Africa, whose store of water in the leathern 
bottles or skins which they carry with them is exhausted, 
and with a burning sun overhead, will languish and 
faint, and even die, if they cannot succeed in finding an 
oasiSy or little patch of fertile land, where there is a 
spring in the midst, which causes the growth of trees 
and plants. Failing to find such a spot, they will even 
kill the camels, which are so precious to them, in order 
to get the water remaining in their stomachs. Nearly 
all creatures, and all plants, require water for the sup- 
port of their lives. Human beings require it also for 
the cleanliness of their bodies, and of all that surrounds 
them, and that they use. It is necessary for health to 
keep open the pores of the skin by washing, and it is 
a pleasant as well as a healthy thing to bathe. We 
require water for cooking our food, and for a thousand 
manufactures and arts, and sadly should we suffer did 
not the fertilising rain fall on our fields and gardens 
when seeds have to germinate and the com and plants 
spring up which are needed for our support. And, 
crowded as we live in our great towns, it helps to keep 
away disease, and purifies the air, and carries away the 
noxious substances which accumulate when heavy rain 
falls and floods the streets. 

And where does all rain, river, and spring water 
come from ? As we look at a globe, or map of the 
whole world, we see that there is a much larger part 
of its surface covered by water than by land, and we 
all know that the sea is very deep. But the water 
of the sea cannot be used to quench our thirst on 
account of its saltness •, the ^ts^. \)DL\ii^ «b ^^\|\."8k\\v ^q'w^ 



when he prepares for a voyage is to put fresh water 
on board— sod the shipwrecked sailor though water 
is around him on erery side knows that it would be 
death to dnnfe of it nor can the water of the sea be 
of any use in making the ground fertile for it would 
destroy the hfe of all vegetables except those con- 
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stitoted particularly for living in it, such aa sea- 
weeds. And jet when we have to give the history of 
all the water that ix used by man, and that fertilises 
the earth, we must begin by saying that it conies in 
the first instance from the great briny ocean, which 
covers bo large a portion of our globe. 

In telling all that we have to say about water, we 
may, it is true, begin by saying that water, like air, is 
composed of two gases, and that one of these is the 
same oxygen gas on wliich, as we have seen, all animal 
life depends : the other gas is called hydrogen, and of 
this there is the largest proportion. Having told this, 
it is rather the wa^n of water that we have to describe 
— the different changes it undergoes, and the diffetQct, 
eonditiona or states in which it ia iovkiii. Cy&.T&».-%- 
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globes, or charts of the whole world, we can see that 
jast where the line called the Equator divides the earth 
into two halves (called hemispheres, or half spheres- 
north and south) a large portion of the great Atlantic Sea 
on one side of the globe, and of the great Pacific Ocean 
on the other, is crossed by it ; and it is just in those 
parts of the globe which lie on each side of the equator 
(called the Tropics) that the rays of the sun fall most 
directly all the year round, so that it is constantly hot 
there. Tropical countries are the hottest parts of the 
earth, and the oceans at the tropics have the hot rays 
of the sun constantly pouring down upon them. If we 
put a saucer of water in the sunshine in summer it will 
gradually diminish in quantity until it is quite dried up, 
or, in other words, has all passed up into the air ; and 
if we put water on the fire we know that directly it 
becomes hot, vapour or steam rises up from it, and that 
if left there long enough it would all become turned 
into vapour, or be evaporated. In like manner, the 
hot sun upon the tropical seas causes a constant 
uprising of vapour — a drawing up of watery particles 
by the hot sun. This vapour is not salt — ^it leaves all 
the salt particles behind it. It rises up invisibly, for 
it is too finely dissolved by the heat to be seen in 
the air. It rises up and up, till it reaches a part of the 
atmosphere which is of its own weight. When the 
sun is away at night, it gets cold and condenses — 
the watery particles running closer together — and then 
it becomes visible, and we call it cloud. The clouds 
which we see high up above us are but masses ol 
Boating vapour, and we know how easily they are 
wafted by the wind, bo tlaat lYi^ do\3L^,Qit^«^wa^^\aah 
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thus rises np from the seas of the tropics is carried by 
currents of air, or wind, in every direction — north, 
sonth, east, and west. 

Let US fancy what happens with clouds that come up 
from the tropics to colder parts of the globe. They 
there collect together and become more heavy, and the 
minute watery particles of vapour join together still 
closer and become water, and the water-drops, becom- 
ing too heavy for the air to support, fall upon the earth 
in the form of rain. If we hold a cold plate over hot 
water, the steam or vapour which rises from it will also, 
as it cools, run into drops upon the surface of the plate. 
This is what always happens when it rains, and sea water 
is thus turned into rain water. The water which falls on 
the land in rain is all that is wanted for vegetation ; 
and by its falling in such drops, and not in heavy 
masses, the tender plants are not crushed and injured. 
But all the water which falls on the earth and sinks 
into the ground when the rain falls is not needed for 
vegetable life alone ; it is wanted for the life of animals 
and human beings, and for them it is supplied in other 
forms. 

Much of the rain which falls sinks deep down into 
the earth far beneath its surface, and much of it which 
fjEklls on high mountains is frozen into snow, and rests 
on their tops, and forms glaciers, or beds of ice, 
among them. That which sinks so deep into the earth 
collects there, and, when filtered through gravel and 
other mineral substances, becomes clear and sparkling 
and agreeable to drink, and we call it spring water. 
It is the water we have in wells and draw up in Woka^j^^ 
or pump up with pumps. 
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Such collections of water, when in the centre of 
hills and moantains, often make their way oat at theii 
Rides, and ran down in Btreamlets, and the streamleta 
join together, and fonn little riruleta and brooks ; ts 
these too ton down from higher to lower ground, thej 
meet and mingle their waters until there is a stream 
wide enough and deep enough to be called a river. 




Many great rivers also begm their course among 
the high snow covered mountains and glaciers of ice. 
They come at first from the melting of the snow swl 
ice in summer The heights from which they come, 
and the numbers of other streams which unite with 
them make them soon quick flowing, deep, and wide 
streams When in their course, they get hemmed 
in among hills or mountains they spread out into 
lakes but where the land around a lake is loner 
they escape and flow out and continue their course to 



And now we haye B^own ^ow 'iJcift s 
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first salt iea-water, then cload, and then rain — then 
springs, and then the water of rivers and lakes. Think 
of how all these difierent states of water are blessiDgE 
to haman beings ! To how many purposes they serve. 
How we want the rain to fertilise the land, and the spring 
water to refresh ns and qnench our thirst. How we 
bnild towns and dties on the flowing rirers, and use 
them to bring np our merchandise from the sea; and, 
lastly, bow we go from land to land npon the surface 
of the great oceans in our ships to fetch from other 
coantriee the commodities we want, and to take to 
them our own natural productions and onr mannfactares. 




In all ages men have seen, in the blessing which water 
is to them, a proof of the loTiog-kindness of Ood ; and 
the Hebrew poets who wrote the Psalms speak with 
gratefnl praise of how Ood " covereth the heavens with 
clouds and prepareth rain for the earth;" how He 
"sendeth the springs into the valleys which mn among 
tbebiUa,"Aad " wstereth the \t\\\B honiVva ^un^wsn.^ 
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and c&Qseththe gntse to grow for the cattle, and herbs 
for the aerrice of maa" And, after recounting all 
these, and manj other blessings, one of the irriten 
ends with saTing, " How manifold are thy works, 
Lord I in wisdom hast thon made them all : the 
earth is full of thy riches. Bless thon the Lord, 
my sonl." 
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CHAPTER II. 

LIGHT. 

Thb light of day, as we have shown, comes from the 
sun. Though many millions of miles from us, the. 
sun sends down such a flood of light on to the world 
that it prevents our seeing by day the light of the other 
heavenly bodies ; and even if the sky be covered with 
clouds and we cannot see the sun itself, its light still 
reaches us more or less, penetrating the clouds as 
through a veil. Light is necessary to both animal and 
vegetable life as well as to human life. Pew plants or 
living creatures can be healthy in the dark. A plant 
grown in the dark is sickly and pale coloured, if not 
quite white. All colour depends on the light of the 
sun ; the green leaves of trees and grass — all the bright 
hues of flowers and insects, the plumage of birds, the 
soft colours reflected from pearls and mother-of-pearl, 
and the rich hues and sparkling flashes of colour which 
come from precious stones. 

In describing the formation of the eye in a pre- 
vious chapter, we showed how the light enters it at 
the black spot in the centre called the pupil, and falling 
on a nerve spread out at the back of the eye gives 
us the sense of sight and brings pictures, as it were, 
to the mind of all that sunoTmda \ia« TVi!^ ^x^^ 
ra^B of light are also mixed up mtTa. 103% oi V^'^V*^ v^ 
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that light and heat travel together from the far dis- 
tant sun, and bring ns life as well as beauty ; for, as 
we have seen, warmth is necessary to life. The sim^s 
rays also fall upon the moon as it travels round us 
once in every month, and the soft moonlight is the light 
of the sun reflected to us from the surface of the moon. 
That of the stars, which sparkle in the sky at night, are 
supposed to be very distant suns like our own, sending 
out their own light ; while the stars we call planets, 
which shine with a steadier and softer light and change 
their places, are supposed to be worlds like ours, which 
are also lighted up by the rays of our sun, and have 
many of them moons revolving round them at the same 
time that, like the earth, they move round it. 

The nature of light is not yet clearly known, so that 
we cannot teach what it is, but only point out what are 
its effects. We know that a single ray or line of light 
coming from the sun is made up of separate coloured rays 
— red, blue, and yellow — and that these, lapping over 
each other, or mingling together, make other colours, 
as violet, orange, and green. When seen through the 
drops of a chandelier, or a three- sided piece of glass 
called a prism, the coloured rays are separated, and we 
see all the colours of the rainbow. The rainbow itself 
is caused by a distant shower of rain breaking up the 
rays of the sun into all the different colours as it falls 
on the drops of water, each one of which acts like the 
glass prism. Light, as it falls upon different objects, is 
reflected or sent back, and then enters our eyes. Some 
substances reflect some rays, and absorb or take in 
others. When a substance or object reflects all the 
rajs to our eyes, we call it 'svYnt^. '^'Vi^ti \\. ^^Qt\i^ 
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them all, we call it black. When only blue rays are 
reflected, we see the thing or substance to be blue. 
When red rays are reflected, we see it red, and the 
thing which is yellow to us is that which has not taken 
in or absorbed the yellow rays. Blue and yellow rays 
mingled together and reflected make a thing seem 
green. Red and blue rays produce violet ; red and 
yellow, orange. When the rays of the sun cannot pass 
through an object, such as a post, a wall, or a house, 
there is a shadow on the opposite side, because the rays 
are stopped in their course and cannot fall on that part 
of the ground. Darkness is only another name for the 
absence of light, and not a thing in itself. When the 
rays of light cannot pass through a substance or thing, 
we call it opaque. When they freely pass through a 
substance, such as water or glass, we call it transpa- 
rent.* 

Now this transparency of glass makes it a most 
valuable substance to us and enables us to derive many 
advantages and blessings from light which we should 
otherwise not have. We can hardly imagine t6 our- 
selves the time when there was no such substance. We 
do not find it in nature, but have to make it. A story 
is told that the first discovery of how to produce glass 
arose from some sailors having made a fire of sea-weed 
on the seashore of Syria, and that the burnt ashes 
(which had become what we call potash or alkali) ming- 
ling with the sand produced lumps of glass. Some such 
origin of the discovery may well have occurred, and 
men would not be long in turning to account the useful 



* Prom the Latin words for " tTwrcrngK" aa.^ *'' ^q ojff^wit 



w 
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transparent substance ; but we must go back very far 
in the world* s history for the invention of glass, since 
glass beads are found upon the mummies, or preserved 
bodies, taken from the ancient tombs of Egypt, which 
may have been worn as ornaments by the Egyptian 
princes and people of rank many thousands of years ago. 
Drinking vessels of glass have also been found which 
were used by the Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans ; bat 
these must have been very rare and costly, since only 
small quantities can have been made of the valuable 
substance. 

Many centuries must have passed over even after the 
knowledge was gained of how to make glass before it 
was used for windows, which, of all the purposes to 
which it is applied, is the most useful. In the reign of 
Alfred the Great the houses even of the rich had but 
small openings in the walls to admit the light, which, 
in order to keep out wind and rain, were provided 
with shutters. It is said that King Alfred invented 
lanthorns ; but these were made of thin pieces of horn, 
through which the light can only have showed dimly. 
A great increase of comfort must have come to the people 
when glass was manufactured in small square pieces, 
which were set into frames of lead, such as we see in 
very old country houses, and it must have altered greatly 
their habits when they could live within their houses in 
winter time and yet have the light of day entering their 
rooms. By the time that the people of England began 
to build the grand churches and cathedrals which tell 
us in these days of the piety, taste, and skill of our 
ancestors, the manuiactwie oi ^«a^ xsiwaX. V».^^ made 
BtiU iiirther progress, aad m^wi^ oi ^i^woKa.^ \s» ^ia^ 
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covered, so that patterns and pictures conld be formed 
with it to fill in the traceried windows and let in to the 
beautiful and stately buildings a soft coloured light. 

Still further on in the world's progress was made the 
discovery of how pieces of glass of a certain form could 
magnify so as to render visible to us very small objects, 
and also enable us to see plainly very distant ones, 
and the microscope and telescope* were invented, which 
have caused men to obtain a much greater knowledge 
of the wonders- and beauties of creation. By means of 
round pieces of glass called lenses, some of which have 
a convex (or bulging) surface, and others whose surface 
is concave (or hollowed out), the rays of light, which 
pass through them, can be spread out or drawn 
together, "f 








A, B, C, an convex lenses, which collect the rays of light to a focus or point. 
D, E, F, are eoneave lenses, which disperse them. 

In the human eye there is just such a lens as a, 
through which the rays of light reflected from all the 
objects about us are brought together, so as to fall on 
the outspread nerve at the back of the eye-ball called 
the retina, from which the sense of sight is taken to 



* These names are made np of Greek wordS) meauixiig ** t^ «iqi<^ 
tba htUe/' and "to see the end or distancQ,* 
f See Chapter on Sight in Part I. 
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the mind; and it is by means of glass lenses put 
together in a certain nuumer in telescopes that we are 
able to see the heavenly bodies and to watch and 
measure their movements. We can see, with the help 
of the telescope, the moons which revolve round some of 




Juplttr ml hli Udou. 
the planets, and the monntains and valleys and exdnct 
volcanoes on the surface of our moon ; while, by the 
magnifying power of lenses, we can also see exceedingly 

minute forms of animal life nhich are 
otherwise invisible to us. A single drop 
of water from a stagnant ditch or pond, 
when highly magnified, is often found to 
be full of living creatures, whose forms 
and natures are most wonderful and 
curious ; and while the microscope thus 
helps us to understand how great an 
amount of animal life there is near to 
us in the world, the telescope reveals to 
Qs how the universe is filled with other 



distATit irom \w, «a4 ^lA-^a ■<» \r t 
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ceiye of the yastness of creation, and to see the great- 
ness of the power of God. 

How astonishing is it when we consider that by 
means of two such easily obtained substances as 
potash and sand, when melted or fused together by 
heat, a substance can be produced which helps us to 
obtain this increase of knowledge, so that, while the 
transparency of glass allows of the passage of light, it 
also causes much of the light of knowledge to fall 
upon the human mind. We are accustomed to compare 
knowledge to light and ignorance to darkness. People 
who are ignorant are as if groping in the dark, while 
others who have much knowledge are like those who, 
walking in the light of day, see clearly all that is around 
them. ** God is light," since He knows all things, 
'^ and in Him is no darkness at all." 
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CHAPTER III. 

SPEECH AND LANGUAGE. 

All the many objects which snrround us capable of 
giving us pleasure, and all the means we have of tam- 
ing them to account, the senses of sight and hearing, 
and all the powers of our minds which enable us to dis- 
cover and invent, would hardly be of use to us if we had 
not the means of exchanging our thoughts by means 
of speech, or, in other words, if we could not talk to 
each other. Speech makes a greater difference and dis- 
tinction between us and animals than anything else. 
Animals cannot express their thoughts to each other, or 
teach each other, or join together to make or do any- 
thing as well as men for want of speech ; and if there were 
such a thing as a country of dumb men and women, we are 
sure that it would remain very backward in all arts and 
in all knowledge. The pleasure of living, too, is very 
much greater to us through the power of speech. Each 
day of our lives our comfort and happiness depend upon 
words spoken to us, or which we speak to others. If we 
have wants which we cannot satisfy for ourselves, we 
must ask some one else to supply them. If we have 
pain or sorrow, it relieves us to tell some one of it. If 
we have joy or pleasure, we almost double it when we 
are able to tell of it, ot descnb^ it to others. We 
scarcely care to see beautiiviV Wim^^, ot V^^x ^^l?«Qai^^a. 
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interesting or amusing, if we cannot speak of these 
things afterwards, and when a thought passes through 
our minds we like to express it in words to those who 
wiU understand it. All this is done by means of speech 
and language. But, first, we must have the voice, and 
this is the power we have of forcing air Tip from our 
lungs through our windpipe, and then of modulating 
and changing the sound it makes as it passes through 
our throat and mouth. When we hreathe, the air 
passes into and out from our lungs without any effort 
of ours ; but when we speak or call out, we force out a 
greater quantity of air, and, as it passes through the 
upper part of the windpipe, it strikes upon various 
pieces of gristle or cartilage which form the voice. So 
far we have the means of calling out, shouting, and 
even producing musical tones ; but for speech the sound 
must pass through the mouth and undergo all the 
changes which are made by the tongue and the lips, 
and even the teeth and roof of the mouth are wanted. 
If we come to consider what speech is, we must describe 
it as a number of little sounds, which, put together, 
form words, and the words uttered in succession make 
the sentences which express our thoughts. These little 
sounds put together in different ways make up all the 
different languages spoken in the world. When, for 
instance, we want the sound of the letter m we must 
use our lips, for I we want our tongue, for s we must 
have our teeth, while others require very little motion 
of the mouth, like the vowels a e % o and t£, and the 
sound of others, like h and ^, can be made almost by the 
throat alone. All these sounds we utter in (\d.c.k «3\c- 
cession as we speak ; each wotd moA^ \s^ \}!DiKai\i»& ^ 
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meaning, and when some single words are uttered 
which express a person, or thing, or quality, we have 
an idea directly brought into our minds. We think of 
the person, thing, or quality, as we hear the words. 
Savages contrive to get on with very few words; but 
as men get civilised and clever in arts, and begin to 
think more, their words multiply, and at last, among 
the cultivated peoples of the world, there are languages 
which will express everything they want, even the 
deepest feelings, and most subtle thoughts, and the most 
delicate fancies. With respect to the expression of 
feelings the human voice has the power of conveying 
much meaning through changes of t07ie. We give a 
different tone to our voices when we express thoughts 
or tell of something sad and sorrowful. We can 
express anger, surprise, regret, indignation, and con- 
tempt through the tones of our voice. When we 
talk of trivial and foolish things, our tone of voice 
is quite different to what it is when we speak on 
solemn and sacred subjects. As we name the name of 
a friend or companion it is in a different tone to that in 
which we utter the great name of Qod. We endeavour 
to speak only of Him in a tone of reverence. 

But as words once spoken pass away and are not 
always remembered by those who hear them, men very 
soon had the desire to put their thoughts into some 
form that would last. Events happened which they 
wished to be known by those who lived after them, and 
when any one became greater and more honoured and 
loved than the rest of the people, they liked to put their 
names upon tombs, toget\ieT mlVi ^oT^a «.<i<iount of their 
deeds and lives. Out oi t\na desvi^ cwsva \Jcife vo^^^sisk^^^ 
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of written lettere, which were to represent the sounds of 
words. Perhaps some savages even began by cutting 
notches on sticks, which 
were to record certain events 
or the passing of time, and 
next made marks on soft 
clay, which hardened when 
it dried. By and by, when 
more civilised, they would 
take to carving marks and 
letters on stone. Many such 
marks and letters are found 
in different parts of the _ 
world, carved on the stones - 
which once formed tombs Gatewaj 
and temples and the dwell- 
ings of kings thousands of years ago, and which in 
these days we try to decipher and understand in order 
to learn from them all we con of the people ^»— ^^ 
who wrotethem. The Egyptians are said |'i%'Ri| 
to have been the most ancient nation | , Q [ 
who hadthe artof writing amongtliem; 1 V J 
but the way in which they first recorded ^^^t 
events was hy means of pictures or J}" n™! "L S* 

' i^ klDff who built tha 

figures of the thing meant. They then i-^t iL^^r 
came to signs instead of pictures, and ^stp'- 
the signs were at last changed into letters. On the 

• ThU cat and the foUowingaretaienfrom Sbarpe's "History 
of Egjpt," a woTt whioli tells all tliat ie biowa about this won- 
derful coontiy, from nhicli ihe other nationB of the world laomt 
in paat tunes so many arts, and derived bq mw^'W^ni^^s^ft vk^ 
turiUMation, 



At Kunac, in £^pL* 
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remains of the ancient tombs and temples of Egypt — 
which country was great and civilised, while the people 
of our island were still savages — there is much of such 
picture-writing, recording the names and exploits of their 
kings, which we call hieroglyphics ; while on the remains 
of the palaces and temples of the Assyrians, a nation 
which became civilised after Egypt, there are found 
long histories of the lives and conquests of their 
kings, written in words made up of separate characters 
on the same plan as we write now. It is called arrow- 

headed writing, from the shape of the strokes wliich 
form the letters. On ruins found in Greece, which was, 
perhaps, the greatest nation of former times, other 
shaped letters are found, which are the same as those 

ArNnnTfii esni* 

used in their books ; while upon the ruins of Borne are 
just such letters as we use in the present day for capitals 
in print ; and we also use them for numbers, and when 
we put on a building the date of the year it was built, as 

ANNO DOMINI mdccclxxi. 

When men began to express all they thought, and 

* These words were found by the Apostle Paul, inscribed on 
an altar at Athens, and mean^i " To VJ[i^ ^n^ssjcs'vrc^ God," — See 
Acta xvii. 23. 
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to record all they did in writing, it led to their adding 
more and more words to their languages, in order that 
they might describe everything very exactly ; and this 
again led to their adopting very often, words out of the 
languages of other nations ; and we go on doing this 
even now when we find we have not the word we want 
in our own language. English is made up of many 
languages. The Eomans, when in England, left us 
many words out of their language — the Latin. The 
Saxons gave us many more, and when the Normans con- 
quered the land they gave us many French words.* 

No knowledge could have been handed down from 
one generation to another were it not for written lan- 
guage. Men and women who live in these days learn 
by reading, all about the events which happened thou- 
sands of years ago. If the history of them had not 
been written down we should never have been sure that 
they were remembered rightly. Especially has it been 
of great advantage to us that words which were spoken 
very long ago were written down after they were 
uttered — such as the words of Jesus Christ. All the 
lessons and precepts which He gave to the few disci- 
ples who gathered around Him as He went among the 
towns and villages of Galilee, Samaria, and Judea, and 
the words He spoke in the Temple Courts of Jerusalem — 
all these must have first been treasured up in the hearts 
and memories of those who heard them, and then after- 



* The teacher can here point out how we retain the Saxon 
name for the Hying animals need for food, as ox, cow, sheep, calf, 
&c,, and the French name for these ammsiA.B, 'W^ieiL ^<&<&^) «a\^qr^\^ 
mqtton, real, Ac, 
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wards written down in Hebrew, the language of the 
Jewish people ; and lastly they came to be written in 
Greek, which for many centuries after Christ was the 
language spoken or understood by all the most civilised 
nations of Europe. To us they come in translations 
from the Greek, 

Speech, then, is needed by us to express our wants 
and feelings, and to give utterance to our thoughts; and 
written language is needed to record events which have 
happened, and to tell us of all that has been discovered, 
and to hand down to us such precepts and truths as 
make men wiser and better. 

We may, for instance, believe that men know their 
duty towards their fellow-creatures better for the in- 
junction of Christ, " As ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also unto them likewise;" and that they 
are led to trust in the loving care of their great 
Creator from the assurance given by Christ, that not 
even a sparrow falls to the ground without our 
Heavenly Father's will. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VEGETABLE LIFE. 

Since our life is dependent on the life which is in 
trees and plants, it is worth while to learn how vegeta- 
ble life is supported, and how the parts of plants are 
built up — in other words, how they grow. All growth 
comes from the addition of fresh materials to the body 
which has life. We have seen how our food nourishes 
our bodies through digestion, and the circulation of our 
blood, and we shall find that plants are also fed in some- 
what the same manner. The food of plants and trees 
is, first of all, the moisture which they suck up or 
absorb from the earth by means of their roots. The 
larger the tree or plant is, the farther the roots spread 
out underground, as if in search of its food, and this 
also helps to keep the tree firmly fixed in the ground 
and able to resist the wind. The roots of large trees 
spread out underground very like the branches which 
are above ground, their extreme ends being of a spongy 
nature so as to absorb the moisture left in the earth by 
the rain ; while with the water there enters into the 
plant or tree a portion of the substances which form 
the soil in which it grows. This is the reason why 
certain soils suit certain plants and trees better than 
oihers, and & tree or plant wiW Tio\. ^^oxifv^ -^^ 
where it cannot get from the soil ttae sv3fc%\.«cwi^ tja.^^^ 
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to its groYrth, in the same manner as we cannot live 
healthily and be well nourished by our food, if it has 
not in it the substances which our bodies require. 
Clever farmers and gardeners know well what kinds of 
soil their com and plants must be sown and planted 
in, in order that they shall thrive ; and though mois- 
ture is wanted, and they would die if rain did not fall, 
or if they were not watered, yet water alone will 
suffice for very few plants. When seed has been put 
into the earth and begins to germinate (or quicken into 
life) and grow, it sends down first a little root to suck 
up moisture and then pushes upward out of the soil a 
little green shoot, which is the future plant. Some- 
times the seed, as with the bean, splits into two parts 
or lobes, which seem to contain a reservoir of nourish- 





ment for the youDg plant, and sometimes, as in the 
mustard, two fleshy leaves appear above ground first, 
which supply nourishment/or a time to the young shoot. 
These parts are called cotyledons^ and a very great 
number of plants are provided m\\i MJaeov, Mtar being 
absorbed, the moisture wiiicVi \a to leed XJaa ^«cl\» \saSiKt- 
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goes several changes as it passes up and forms the stem, 
the branches, and the leaves. It first becomes sap, and 
this it is which corresponds to blood in the bodies of 
animals and human beings. The sap passes up fine 
tubes and vessels in the stem and branches, and spreads 
out over the leaves by means of veins and small cells. 
It makes the woody part and the more flesh-like and 
tender parts of the plant as it goes. It builds them up, 
adding little by little of the right matter in the same 
way that our blood builds up our bones, and muscles, 
and flesh. This is plant-growth. Many different 
substances are also formed in the inside of plants, 
such as gums, sugar, starch, resins, and the richly 
flavoured juices of fruits and the delicate essences which 
make the perfume of flowers. All the wine that is 
drunk was first brewed^ as it were, in the grape vine 
out of the sap, which was once nothing more than the 
moisture absorbed by the roots from the soil. The- 
warmth of the sun had, to be sure, a great deal to do 
with sweetening it and giving to it its flavour. The 
brewing could not have gone on without that distant 
furnace which helped also to give green colour to the 
leaves and purple to the grape, as well as its sweetness 
and flavour. 

Plants, like animals and human beings, also require 
air for their life and growth, or, rather, they want 
one of the gases which compose air. They want the 
carbon which is in carbonic acid gas — that very gas 
which, as we showed in a former chapter, animals 
and men do not want, and breathe out or exhale. 
Plants take in or absorb this c&iboiiixQitsi\k^^\s\!^^« 
pbere, and they send out in iet\mi ox-^^^vi %^> ^^ 
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which all animal life (the life of animals and human 
beings) depends. The leaves of plants and trees act 
as lungs — they give out and take in these gases. They 
are the organs of respiration to plants, as our lungs are 
to us. If all the leaves are stripped off a plant it dies, 
because it cannot breathe in by any other part sufficient 
carbon, and cannot get rid of the oxygen it does not 
want. 

Each plant is, however, made, not only to live and 
grow itself, but is fitted also to produce more life of the 
same kind. It has parts or organs which provide for 
this, so that, not only from year to year, but from 
thousands of years to thousands of years, the same 
plants and trees are found all over the world. The part 
of a plant which contains the provision and the means 
by which plants exactly like itself are produced is 
the flower or blossom. Just that part which gives us 
such pleasure to see, and which brings us so much 
beauty to our lives, is of the greatest use ! Within the 
flower or blossom is the little germ, which becomes 
afterwards the fruit or seed of the plant. If it becomes 
a fruit it has still within its pulpy or juicy covering the 
seed of a future plant of the same kind. As this germ 
or germen swells and ripens, the flower leaflets fall off 
and are no longer wanted. Sometimes the seed is con- 
tained in a pod, like the pea and bean — sometimes in a 
hard shell, like the nut and walnut — sometimes sur- 
rounded with juicy pulp, like the apple, pear, and 
orange — the little pips of which are the seed, while the 
seeds of the com plants are packed up in rows in the 
huskj ear. Nothing is TaoTe ^oix^ctixiX \Jft»xi. l\v<a way 
in which each little germ ot gcrmeu, ^\i\Ocv\^\^\i^ •^'s^ 
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fatnre seed or frnit of the plant, ia made fertile and 
read; to prodnce other plant life throagh certain little 




TtKblosaomof the Orancs Tree, iliairing the corollk—idBtil Hnd itunena (n) 
Bnd )(em«n (i)— itbtab iHcomes ihe fruit uid contalnB tbe leed of tba 
ftltUTft plAaL 

parts or organs c&WeA pistils and «/amens within what 
is called the corolla, or floirer-cup. To those who ob- 
serre and learn how all this is hrought about, it becomes 
a striking and touching proof of how carefully the 
continuance of life is provided for bj the Creator even 
among vegetables. 

It would be almost impossible to enumerate all the 
service which trees and plants afford to men. It is not 
only the food we get from them that makes them so 
important to us. We turn them to account in thou- 
sands of waje. Let us think of how we employ the 
great timber trees of the forests for building our houses 
and our ships, and how we fetch from distant countries 
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beaatifolly coloured vooda, like mahogany and lose- 
wood, for our fnmitnre. How we have made one o( 




Leaf ud BloHom ofTn PUob 

the necessary thinga of our dailjJife the little dried and 
coiled up leaf of a Chinese plant, which we call tea, and 
how, because it so re- 
freshes us when infbaed 
in hot water, we send for 
it to the other side of 
the world, and keep mil- 
lions of the inhabitants 
of China employed in 
gathering and preparing 
it for us. How, be- 
cause we like the taste 
of the sngary sap of a 
cane that grows In the 
West Indies, we also 
send hundreds of ships 
every year to fetch it for 
UB ; and how the berry of 
the coffee plant of Ceylon 
and tha West Indies 
\iaa -\)ftw«nft Ciaa ^1. 'iisi 




Inzaries of oar lives. Think how we get oil from the 

olive tree, resin and tar iirom the fir tree, and gum and 

many naefnl medi- 

cinee from other trees. 

How we depend on 

the soft wool which 

grows in the pods of 

the cotton plant in 

America and India — 

how wespinitwitb our 

ingenious machinery 

and weaveitin to calico 

and muslin and all 

kinds of useful mate> 

rials for clothing. 

Even the wonderful 

telegraph wires, whicli 

are laid down at the Flo«r and Berry of Coffee Plant 

bottom of the sea to take our messages to the other 
side of the earth, are covered over to protect them from 
injuiy with the snbstance called gutta-percha, which is 
the hardened sap of a tree which grows in the tropics. 

Also, from its being the support of the life of animals, 
does vegetable life become verj necessary to us. The 
flesh of the ox and the sheep, which forms sucb an im- 
portant part of our food, has been produced hj the 
vegetable food of these animals. Through the process 
of digestion, the grass of the field has been changed 
into the beef and mutton which we eat, and even the 
millr we drink maj also be said to have once been 
grass. In this manner the mineral subatancea whifib. 
regetablea draw oat ot the soil pB.aaftiHiM^'CQaTa.vii*^ 
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the flesh of the animals we eat, into the composition of 
our own bodies. This is a most wonderful fact, and one 
that is almost too difficult for our minds to conceive ; 
but it is because our lives depend on this curious trans- 
formation, that the earth brings forth so abundantlj 
the grass which suits the digestive powers of animals, 
and the corn which is so nourishing to human beings. 
Just that which is needed for the natures of all crea- 
tures is, indeed, everywhere found to be mercifully sup- 
plied by our wise and loving Creator. " He causeth 
grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of 
man, that he may bring forth food out of the earth." 
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CHAPTER V, 

MINERAL SUBSTANCES. 

After having seen how much our lives depend on 
vegetable and animal life, we must show also how much 
use we make of mineral substances, or those which 
make up the earth itself, or are found in it. We do 
not know much about the material of which is formed 
the bulk of the great globe, on the surface of which we 
live ; we only know something about what we may call 
the outside rind or crust of it. As compared to a large 
orange we do not know more in proportion to the rest 
of the globe than just the outside yellow layer of the 
peel, and yet that outside crust of the earth yields to us 
innumerable substances which are of the greatest use to 
us, and which help to fill our lives with conveniences 
and means of providing ourselves with protection and 
comfort. Those who study the formation of this outside 
crust of the globe find that the earth must have been 
nearly in its present state for many thousands of years, 
but that, before that time, it must have been undergoing 
all manner of changes, which prepared it for being the 
abode of human beings. Some of these changes have 
been occasioned, it is supposed, by the action of fire 
inside the globe — some by the washing down and wear- 
ing awaj of water, and both the&e e«i\x&^^ ^i ^\^^i^%^ 
still go on, even in our days, aa YiVifcTV^^'i^Mi^'?^ ^^^pos 
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forth hot ashes and streams of bnming lava, oi 
the waves of the sea beat up against cliffs and rocl 
wear them away, or rivers wash down the s 
valleys. In this little book we are not going to teac 
all these changes must have come about, the kno^ 
of which makes up the science of geology ; but w 
show how great an advantage it is to us that the ci 
the earth, as we call it, is made up of a great n 
of different rocks and earths, which, at one time, 
have lain in a certain order one above the oi 
layers or strata, and then again been altered in pc 
so as to bring to the surface strata which were, i 
time, undermost. 

The lowest rock in the earth's crust is the 
stone we call granite. Above this rock comes 
and limestones of different kinds ; then sands 
chalk, and marl; and, lastly, clay, and sand 
gravel. The way in which these layers or stra 
now found placed makes all the difference to u 
we were to find a pile of books on a table plac( 
above another, and all with differei\t covers, we 
not tell without moving them what their bindir 
like, excepting that of the topmost one. If we 
the pile so as to make them all lie slanting 
each other, we should then see a portion of the bi 
of each book ; and thus it is with the strata whid 
pose the crust of the earth. 

As we travel in any direction and observ 

soil in the cuttings of the railroad, we ca: 

that, for twenty or thirty miles, the banks will 

one kind of soil or lock and tYieii ^a\i^^ lc> wa 

and 80 on, until, during a \Aio\^ d«^'^ S 
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we may have passed over many varieties ; and if we con- 
tinue our observations during many journeys in different 
directions, we shall find that all these different earths 
and rocks come in a certain order, owing to some 
having always lain above others, and never beneath. 
This enables people to know where to find different 
soils, and stones, and mineral substances, when they 
want to make use of them. 

When in our country a particular kind of stone 
is wanted for building, it is known through the science 
of geology in what English county it can be found ; 
and when clay is wanted for making bricks, or lime 
for mortar, it is known where to find these earths 
and where it would be no use looking for them ; and 
so it is with slate for the roofs of our houses, and all the 
other varieties of stone for our churches and bridges, 
quays and piers. In some parts of England are to 
be found ranges of high mountains made up of lime- 
stone and slate. In Scotland there is found much 
granite, while in the southern counties of England are 
long chains of chalk hills, and in the east other dis- 
tricts where the soil is sure to be either gravel or 
clay. 

Among some of these rocks and earths are found 
the mineral substances which are called metals — iron, 
copper, tin, and lead ; while gold and silver and 
precious stones are found in other parts of the world. 
They are found sometimes mixed up with different 
earths, when they are called ores, and sometimes in 
veins — some in one kind of earth or rock, and some 
in another. The metal most useixxWiO w^Y&\t^Ti^«ft.^ 
of this a great deal is found m "Eii^Wi^, ^ ^ ^soa:^ 
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it to ft great many uses, and all the help we get from 
machinery is owing to iron. Without iron we could 
constmct no eteam engines, or railways, or haTe all the 
implements and tools required for thonaands of osefnl 
pnrposes. Our manafactnres of linen, and cotton, and 
woollen got^ds depend on iron, and we hare eren begnn 
to bnild our ships of iron. If we had had mines of gold 
and eilrer or diamond in England, they would not bare 
helped so much to benefit our lives as iron — which nben 
hot, can be beaten into shape, or which can be melted 
with great heat, and then moulded into difierent forms, 
while it becomes bard and inflexible again, when cold. 
After iron, perhaps the mineral Bubetance wlLi<^ 
comes next in usefalneES 
to ns is coal. Goal does 
not form strata in the 
earth's crust, hnt is 
found in large beds 
among other strata. We 
call these beds coal 
mines, aud thousands of 
human beings spend theii 
lives in digging out the 
coal at great depths be- 
neath the surface of the earth and bringing it up for the 
supply of our home fires, the furnaces of our factories, 
and for supplying the fires of the engines on our railways 
and in our steamboats. Our power of travelling about 
the land in railways, and traversing the ocean, and going 
to every part of the world, thus depends on coal. Useful 
/irodoctions, merchan^ae, and mMwfofttiKes are carried 
«Zwat the world : comforts And coi««'M.«iicftB ws.^i^osa.-e'ii. 
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by different nations, and even knowledge is spread 
through the help of coal. 

Nothing that has taken place in the crast of the 
earth — none of the changes which prepared it for 
becoming the habitation of man — have been more won- 
derful than the origin of coal. We are told that 
when the surface of our island was quite different to 
what we now have it, when the climate was hotter, and 
when very different plants and trees grew upon it thou- 
sands of thousands of years ago — all that now forms our 
beds of coal was vegetable growth — swamps full of grass, 
and moss, and reeds, and ferns ; and that these swamps 
were dried up and covered with other layers of earth and 
rock, and changed in the course of a vast period of time 
into beds of coal. Plants, as we have seen in another 
chapter, absorb or take in carbonic acid gas from the 
air. This causes them to be formed, in a great measure, 
of what is called carbon, as we know by wood turning to 
charcoal when burnt — charcoal being another name for 
carbon, while coal is also only another form of carbon, 
which shows the near connection there is between 
coal and vegetables. In coal mines, too, portions of 
plants, and trees, and reeds, and ferns, are often found 
half turned into coal, or with impressions of their de- 
licate leaves left upon fragments of it. 

"We thus perceive by all these valuable mineral sub- 
stances which form, as it were, the earth beneath 
our feet, how wonderfully the world was prepared for 
becoming the dwelling-place of human beings, and 
how substances that have no life are made to con- 
tribute to the life of man as well aa l\i<dX> q1 ^s>c!eBi^^ 
and plants. Bat the different TodeLft^ mA «»q^^ «a^ 
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earths might have remuned nntonched and turned to 
no account if it had not been for the powers given to 
men, which led them to discover their valuable qualities 
and make use of them for increasing their comfort; 
while the metals — the iron, copper, and lead, and Ibe 
eqnallj valnable coal — might have remained for ever 
concealed in the heart of mountains, or down in the 
deep mines, if men had not been made observing, in- 
ventive, and ingenious, and able to fit and adapt these 
snbstances to osefol pnrposes, and make them snpplf 
the wants of life. 




Imjotiidiui ot Honft-ua Tndk 1% KoAISt au&^tm >^ <ib^<A. 
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CHAPTER VL 

BOOKS ; AND WHAT THEY AEB TO US. 

The knowledge gained by human beings in these 
days comes to them, for the most part, through books 
and newspapers. After first being in the minds of 
other men who have gained it by study, and by search- 
ing for it and obserying, it is thus made to reach us. 
Books tell us also what has happened in the world in 
former times, and all that has been discovered and in- 
vented or produced by art. They record all there is to 
tell of the lives of men and women who have done great 
and good deeds, lived noble and useful lives, or have 
been distinguished by their learning or skill in painting 
pictures, carving statues, composing music, or writing 
what was intended to improve their fellow-men. All 
that has been discovered about the movements and 
natures of the heavenly bodies, and about the composi- 
tion of the substances which form the crust of the earth, 
or are produced by it, is to be found in books. News- 
papers tell us of all that is going on in the world now. 
They give us the history of the present day. Whatever 
happens, even in parts of the world the most distant 
from us, is recorded in newspapers. The supply of all 
this knowledge is owing to the art of printing, by means 
of which what has to be told ox Wxx^\i\> ^vcl\^^ ^<^'^^^ 
tbouBAnda of times^ and made to iQ8jS[i,Vhi<^TS£isA%^ 
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millions of human beings. Nothing done by men is a 
greater proof of industry and skill than the art of print- 
ing, which was discovered more than four hundred years 
ago, and which has helped more than any other art to 
make life what it now is to us. Before the invention of 
printing everything that was taught through books had 
to be written by the hand. Writers, or scribes ^ were 
kept to make copies of what people wanted to be read 
by many others. The first copies of the Scriptures 
were transcribed by monks in monasteries, who spent 
their time in making beautiful copies on parchment of 
the Greek original or of Latin translations, some of which 
they adorned with beautiful borders and ornamental 
letters and delicately painted pictures. As the copies 
took a long time to produce, very few could have them, 
and the Bible was only read in churches. Of other 
books very few copies existed, so that only those who 
were educated in monasteries and convents could gain 
knowledge from books. No newspapers of any kind 
were published, and when events took place which had 
to be made known at a distance there was no better way 
of telling the news than by sending a man on horseback 
with a letter. Even from one distant city to another 
this would be done, as froin York to London, or Paris 
to Eome. Men must have felt very strongly how 
much there was wanted a means of making copies of 
what was written more quickly, and they set about 
trying to invent methods. If engraved seals could im- 
print names or letters on wax as many times as they 
were wanted, men said to themselves that they ought to 
£nd out a way of impTmting «^ Wi^ \^\X«t^ wad words 
of & book. After many trva\8, t^o ox ^Jim'^'^ Ya^^K^ss^^ 
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men in Germany, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, found out the method which we continue to 
employ in our days of imprinting or printing, by means 
of little raised letters called type^ which are put 
together to form words, blackened with sticky ink, and 
then pressed on to paper. Wooden type was first used, 
and afterwards metal was employed, because they could 
be cast in moulds and made more quickly and in greater 
numbers. The discovery of this art made a greater 
change in the world, and led more to the spread of 
knowledge, and especially to the knowledge of Scripture, 
than anything that had before been discovered; and 
now, as we look back at the world's history, we cannot 
but perceive how much the invention of printing, about 
a century before the time of Luther, was a most 
powerful assistance to him in bringing about the 
change in the Christian Church which is called the 
Eeformatien. He aimed at nothing so much as that 
men should be able to read the Bible for themselves, 
and after translating it into German, he was able by 
means of the printing-press to spread copies of it 
among the people ; while in England a translation 
of the Scriptures was soon after printed by Caxton? 
who was our first English printer. 

The invention of printing, however, could never have 
been turned to such good account if it had not been for 
the making of paper, and the art of manufacturing this 
useful substance was- found out just in time for best 
turning to account the invention of printing. Thou- 
sands of years ago there was no better substance 
for writing-paper than patchmeiit^ '^rVvSsi \^ tm^^^^ ^ 
the skins of different amm«ia ?^^\.\&X!kft^ ^'^ ^'^^ 
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Bmoothcd. The other sabatance used was made of tbe 
stem of a particalar kisd of rush, which ^ew in the 
mud of the river Nile, b 
Egypt. The rash wu 
called the PapTnis, and 
this name, used so very 
long ago, is the origin of 
our English word paper. 
Thin layers of papyrus 
stalks beaten ont and ce- 
mented together made a 
good material for writing 
on, and long rolls of pa- 
pyrus formed their books, 
on which the writing was, 
in upright columns abont 
three inches wide ; so that 
the book or scroll could 
be read bit by bit as it 
was nnroUed in the hands 
of the reader — one end 
being rolled op again as 
the otber was unrolled. 
Parchment books were 
also of this form in ancient times, and is the origin 
of our word volume, which comes from a Latin word 
for rolled. When Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth 
read a passage from the book of Isiuah, the Hebrew 
prophet, it was no doubt from such a scroll that he 
read; and in the Jewish synagogues of the present 
day, the Hebrew copies o5 ftift 0\4 '^CTSa-aiietA. tcom 
which tbey read during ttieii afe-nVcs,* m« m "Soa »»ms. 
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form. Very much more conTeuient is the form in 
vhich we noif print ottr books, and mncb more plenti- 
fblly can be eapplied the snbetance we call paper, 
vhicli is made of raga boiled to a pulp and then rolled 
ont and smoothed hj machinery. 

When we remember all that 
is done in the world for the 
improvement and benefit of i 
mankind through the arts of 
printing and paper* making, 
we cannot doubt that it has 
been part of the purpose of 
Ood towards us that such dis- 
coveries of means to supply 
wants should be made by men. 
IDiey help towards the progress 
of human beings in all that is good, and tend to their 
bringing t« perfection all that they are capable of 
attaining to ; and now in these days when books contain 
all that has been discovered or recorded by men, when 
we have once learnt to read, we may be said to possess a 
key which will unlock to ns all the treasures of know- 
ledge that exist in the world ; and there is nothing that 
we ahould more ardently desire than that every human 
being should be helped by education to get all the 
knowledge which is contained in books, and especially 
that the best kind of knowledge should be put into 
books. A good book carefully read and understood will 
sometimes lay the foundation of a good and useful 
life. We have lately been told, in the life of n great 
man — ^the celebrated chemist and plulosoi^heT, Faraday 
— that wben a boy he ^Kta vmrfSsHisxA^ ^ *■ ^«>^- 
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binder, and, happening one day to notice the contents 
of a work on chemistry which he was employed in 
binding, his curiosity led him to read the book, and the 
knowledge it gave him so interested him that it deter- 
mined his career in life, and became the foundation of 
many wonderful discoveries made by him in the science 
of chemistry, which not only benefitted the world, 
and helped others to learn many of the wonders of 
creation, but brought much good fortune and fame ta 
himself. A taste for reading is in fact a certain source 
of pleasure, while a desire to gain knowledge through 
reading is a certain source of still more lasting happi- 
ness. Through the reading of good books we hope for 
the decrease of vice and crime, and the spread of tme 
religion ; and we trust that the time may come when 
men will learn from books still more of the wise designs 
of their Creator towards them, and be more and more 
desirous of making their lives conform to His will. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STEAM; AND WHAT IT DOES FOE US. 

After haviDg shown how all animal and vegetable 
life is dependent on water, and its uses to human beings, 
we have still to show how one of the states or conditions 
of water influences our lives and habits, and forms one 
of the most important of the powers of nature which 
men have under their control. In what we call ancient 
times, a great deal of attention was paid to all that 
was uncommon and unusual in what went on in nature. 
Men did not care so much to understand what they 
constantly saw going on around them as what startled 
and surprised them. Everything that was extraordinary 
or striking was duly noticed and noted down. Eclipses, 
earthquakes, the eruptions of volcanoes, and all such 
appearances or phenomena, were studied by naturalists, 
and endeavours were made to explain their causes ; and 
thus, as we have shown in former chapters, a great deal 
was at last discovered about the motions of the earth 
and its relations to the other heavenly bodies, so that 
men came to know the reason of the changes of light 
and darkness, of hot and cold seasons, the causes of 
storms, &c. The power of the magnet had been dis- 
covered, and the mariner's compass invented, which 
helped men to navigate the ocean. Many ingenlQua 
macbines bad been made to soveX^Saoxxx, wA\fiL'KK^''oa»^- 
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fal substances found out and brought into use, and yet 
no one had ever suspected that what they saw happen 
every day when water was boiled would prove one of 
the most wonderful powers, when turned rightly to 
account, that the world had ever seen, and would do 
more to change the manner of life, and add to the know- 
ledge and comfort of the human race, than any.otiiflr 
previous discovery. We cannot go back fajc enough ia 
the history of the world to the time when men finl 
discovered the use of fire in softening and rendenng 
more palatable substances used for food. The mort 
savage tribes of men to be found on the earth in Hiefle 
days have ways of producing fire. They get it by rob- 
bing pieces of dry wood together and by skiking £mt 
with iron, so as to enable them to roast and boil animal 
flesh and roots for food ; and perhaps when the Tdzy 
first vessel of water was boiled on the fire of a party of 
savages they would notice the rising up into the air 
of the vapour which boiling water gives oflf, and which 
we call steam. It may be that in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes — ^in Iceland, in the Island of Sicily near 
Mount Etna, or in South Italy near Vesuvius, and in 
other volcanic regions and islands — seeing how the 
internal fires of the burning mountains boiled up the 
water of the reservoirs within them, and caused vast 
jets and columns of steam to issue forth, as well as 
clouds of smoke and streams of lava, men may have 
had first suggested to their minds the boiling of water. 
It is certain, however, that for many long ages they must 
have boiled water, and seen steam, before it occurred 
to the minds of one ox tvjo eTic^joitm^ wvi observing 
men at the end of tlie last centvrc^ ^i^M^.\. ^^ \\^\. «qSs. 



subtle Tapoar which rose up from boiling water had a 
forc9 in it, and was a power that could be made use of 




to move machineTj, so as to help in all manufactares, 
to lift weights and tnni wheela, and be so applied that 
it Hhoold snppl; tbe place of horses in dragging car- 
riages on land, and of wind in propelling ships on 
water. 

We are told that the mind of a thonghtfal and 
ingenions mechanic was one da; led to enquire, as he 
saw his moUier's kettle boiling and the steam issuing 
frona the spout, what would happen were he to stop np 
the spout and prevent the issuing of the steam. Tr;png 
if he could do so with the help of a cork, the reenit 
was seen to be, that the steam must escape smnthaw, 
and therefore it forced up the lid of the kettle. That 
simple fact dulj* noticed waa the &ifit 6te^ m ^Vi.% W 
veatioa of the steam-engine. Blefcrn, M\i«i ■^t*- "^j 
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and not allowed to escape, has a strong force or power, 
wiiile at the same time it has a tendency directly it is 
cooled to return to water. If we pnt it into other words, 
we may say that great heat drives the particles of 
water asunder, and then it becomes steam ; take the 
heat away, and the particles nnite again and fona 
water. The ingenious mechanic Watts pondered these 
factsl He thought and experimented and made yerj 
many attempts to turn to account this force which he 
found in steam, in order to render it a servant of man. 
He spent years of his life in applying it to machinery, 
succeeding in some attempts and failing in others from 
time to time, but, like a wise and practical man, perse- 
vering on and letting his very failures teach him new 
facts and truths. He was sure that somehow steam 
could be made to do what the force of water did in 
watermills, and what wind did in windmills and in fill- 
ing the sails of ships. It could be made to work in 
the place of horses, and could be made to spin and 
weave and perform a thousand processes in manu- 
factures, leaving men and women only the light and 
easy parts to do, and such operations as must always 
have the human mind to watch over and istssist. At 
last the steam-engine was constructed, which does all 
this — improvements and alterations in the method of 
its construction having been made from time to time 
during the last fifty or sixty years^ while the expansire 
power of steam and its readiness to condense and 
become water again is always the means by which the 
moving power is gained. 

Those who are now oVd cwi\oc^ Viw^JzL «CLd r<imem- 
ber the many trials made beioie ^^ «X.^«i£l-^w^^^^ 
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broDght to the perfection to which it has now reached ; 
especially can they remember how wonderful it was 
thought when a boat was first moved on a river by 
steam; and they can call to mind when a clever 
workman of the name of Stephenson first thought 
of how steam could be made to move carriages on 
land where bars of iron (or, as we call it, a railroad) 
were first laid down for them to run upon; and, as 
they have lived on from -childhood to age, they have 
seen how by degrees all these applications of steam- 
power have led to great changes in the lives and 
habits of all the people of the earth, and helped greatly 
towards the prosperity of all the nations. They feel 
what great benefactors to their fellow-creatures have 
been these men who have so helped to turn to ac- 
count the powers of nature as to make them assist 
in promoting the comfort, convenience, and knowledge 
of their fellow-men. They reverence the names and do 
honour to the memory of Watts and Stephenson, because 
it was not a lucky chance that made them so apply the 
powers of steam, but because fine and noble qualities in 
the minds of these men helped them through difficulties 
and trials of all kinds in bringing their inventions to 
perfection. They had patience, industry, and perse- 
verance ; but even these qualities would not have been 
enough, if at the same time they had not been good 
men. They were men who strove after the right in 
all things, and who commanded respect and won con- 
fidence, and thought more of the good that would come 
to the world by their inventions than of their own gain 
or repute. 
And when we see steam- engmea aV. 's^qtc^l, ^'^ \gt^'»^» 
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pistons moying np and down so regularly and smoothly, 
the wheels reyolying and spindles twisting, it seems at 
times as if the machinery were a living giant, who 
thought oat his work and had a mind which ruled and 
goyemed all the different motions; hnt then we re- 
memher that the water, the steam, and the iron are 
after all hat senseless agents hroaght under control 
hy the minds of men ; while their powers and qualities 
were given to them by the great Creator of the 
universe, whose will it has been that they should be so 
turned to use. Nothing can have been discovered by 
man, that it has not been the will of God that he 
should so discover. No changes can at any time be 
brought about in opposition to that will. As men have 
become very numerous on the earth — more and more 
countries and tracts of land becoming inhabited, more 
and more towns being built, and our cities more and 
more crowded with inhabitants — ^we have needed all 
the aid that has been given us by steam. It has 
helped us to get the materials for clothing and many 
of the necessaries of life cheaper and better. It has 
enabled us to move about more on the surface of 
the earth. It has caused us to visit distant countries, 
and get from them useful commodities — all kinds of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. Millions 
of human beings are supported by the manufacture of 
all the articles of convenience and luxury which steam 
enables the different nations of the earth to first 
produce, and then to exchange with one another. All 
discovery, all invention, and all the progress made by 
human beings are brought about by means provided 
by the beneficent Creator of the universe, who, in 
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making the world and all things in it, has been at the 
same time the tender and loving Father of the human 
race, purposing that men should rise higher and higher 
in all that makes them worthy to be called the children 
of God. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VERY LONG AGO. 

After having taught that the earth was a long time 
in being prepared for becoming the habitation of human 
beings, we must point out that the human race has also 
been a very long time undergoing preparation, and, 
through the growth and increase of men's powers of 
mind, becoming more and more fit for making use of all 
that the earth contains and produces. At one time 
it was thought that men first began to live on the earth 
about six thousand years ago ; but it is now known 
that there have been human inhabitants of the world 
for a much longer time, probably for hundreds of 
thousands of years. But these very ancient human 
beings must have been very diflferent from the men 
that are living now in countries that are at all civilised. 
They must have more resembled the wretched savages 
that are found in Australia and the southernmost parts 
of South America. Traces of such very early races of 
men have only been found during the last twenty or 
thirty years ; for they were too barbarous to have built 
any edifices that could possibly have lasted till our 
time. They left no tombs or temples like the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Bab'jlom&'ii^, to tell of their skill, 
and habits f and religion -, even\\iei\t\>Qrck«&^iQrtS>aa^^'^ 
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part, had cmmbled away or been gnawed and eaten by 
wild beasts, or dissolved in water. 

We have most of ns read the story of Robinson 
Crusoe, and remember how, when he thought he was 
the only human being in his desert island, he was 
startled and surprised one day at finding in his walk on 
the sea-shore the print of a man's naked foot upon the 
sand. It spoke as plainly to him as possible, that, while 
he had fancied himself quite alone, other men had cer- 
tainly been there. Equally perplexed were those who 
first found traces of some very ancient races of men, 
that must have lived upon the earth at a time much too 
• far oflf for any record to be found of them in history, and 
even so long ago as when there were some animals 
existing which have long since died out and become 
what is called extinct^ and which are now nowhere to 
be found in any part of the world. These first human 
beings who inhabited the earth, seem to have had but 
one object in their lives, and to have known but one 
art — the object was to get food, and the art was the 
making of weapons with which they could contrive to 
kill the wild animals around them. Under the soil on 
the floor of caves in several parts of Europe and America 
have been discovered, amid the bones of many kinds of 
animals, rudely fashioned hatchets and knives of flint, 
and sharp-pointed arrow-heads also of flint, which must 
have all been used by men for killing wild beasts, 
shooting birds, and spearing fish, thousands and thou- 
sands of years ago. 

The men who made and used these weapons must 
have lived in the caves where they were foxmd^ ^xA 
have earned there the animals tTiey cotlIto^^ \» ^«^ 
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or capture. Even in England there are several caves 
containing such remains — ^large, sharpened pieces of 
flint, which must have been fastened to handles for 
hatchets, and smaller ones for spears and arrows, and 
with them the bones of many animals that no longer 
live in England, such as the rhinoceros, tiger, and bear. 
In Switzerland there have also been discovered traces 
of very ancient races of men who must have lived in 
huts built on upright stakes, or piles, in the mud of 
lakes ; where, surrounded by water, the people were out 
of reach of the wild beasts who would have preyed on 
them ; and in the mud around these stakes have been 
found the bones of the animals and fish on which they 
fed, and even the remains of fruits which no longer 
grow in Switzerland. 

By examining many of the remains found in diflferent 
caves and in the mud of lakes, it has been even possible 
to trace out the improvement which must have taken 
place in succeeding races of these first inhabitants of the 
earth. Among the contents of some of the caves, and 
in some of the lakes, have been found fragments of rude 
pottery and weapons of bronze, which is a substance made 
of copper and tin mixed together ; and in other places 
there have been discovered signs of still greater progress 
in civilisation in the presence of iron weapons, which 
must have taken much more skill to fashion, because 
iron, before it can be used, has to be separated from the 
ore, in which it is always found. Rude patterns, and 
even pictures of animals, too, have been found on some 
of the horn handles of hatchets, from all which, it has 
been easy to see that mox^ and more skill and clever- 
ness was gained by snccesaVve xa-e^^ cA V)ci^%^ wsssvk^-vi&ss^^ 
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until at last they mast have nearly arrived at tlie degree 
of cirilisation which had been attained by the islanders 
in the Pacific Ocean when they were first discovered 




by Colambas. In after ages they became like the 
inhabitants of Britain in the time of Sing Alfred, and 
then gradually improved through all the long centuries 
until they have become at last the races of civilised 
men now living. 

It is very interesting to think of the contrast there 
is between the state of civilisation reached by the 
greater number of human beings in these days com- 
pared to the savage men who were our ancestors ; 
and we cannot help seeing that the great Creator has 
intended that men should gradually improve, and that 
llia difference between them and Bi[i\m^ \^ 'Otv« ^x^ 
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fnftn*^** WIS this empad^ fir nrnfu m im g. Xo animal 
Imng now IB mace knowing or deicr, or can do more, 
than thre same icind of anfmal tfaonnnds of yean ago : 
but we see tiiat the wretciied siTages who dwelt in 
the "!<^<*"* cmresy and ^s& tiacea of their existence iu 
the pieeea of chipped fiint, had wkhin them the power 
of doing things better and better, and of l<**raing and 
obserring, so as to know more and more. 

Ihe children of such men, no doobt, improred upon 
what their Anthers had done, till men came to be 
builders of hots instead of dwellers in cares, and 
then coltiTators of the soil instead of onlj living 
on the animals thej killed in the chase and on wild 
frnits ; and so on, tiU thej came to be builders of grand 
cities, and mann£utiirers of beaotifnl fabrics, and in- 
Tentors of wonderM steam-engines, and artists in 
metal and stone, and writers of books, and discoTerers 
of how to print them, and makers of all the numberless 
objects which render oar lires comfortable and pleasant, 
and gire us knowledge and power. Sach thoughts as 
these should make us rerj grateful ; but thej should 
also make us very humble ; because, while we haye done 
so much to improTe some of our powers, we have greatly 
neglected others. It ought to make us sorry that, 
while the ages haye passed away since men were only 
dwellers in cares and chippers of flint hatchets and 
arrow-heads, we hare not become as good as we might 
hare become, and do not live in such obedience to the 
commands of God as we might lire. Too many of us 
are still vicious and ignorant for want of education, 
and too many are still in want of the comforts of life 
wbicb others enjoy, and t^e xi^WoxkA ol \Xv^ ^»eOcv «x%. 
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still too ready to go to war and slaughter each other. 
It is now nearly two thousand years since our Saviour 
taught how men should live together like brethren — 
children of one Father in Heaven ; that we should love 
our neighbours (our fellow- creatures) as ourselves, and 
even love our enemies ; but we are still very far off 
from obeying these commands of God given through 
Jesus Christ. Thousands more years must, perhaps, 
be passed over before these commands will be perfectly 
obeyed ; but we can each in our own lives try to quicken 
the coming of such a good time, while we go on pray- 
ing that the will of God ** may be done on earth as it 
is done in Heaven." 
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CHxVPTER IX. 

BEAUTY, AND THE SENSE OF IT. 

When we have called to mind all tbat is useful to us 
in the world, and all tbat adds to our comfort and the 
support of our lives, there are other blessings still 
bestowed upon us which, when we consider them, 
should fill our hearts with gratitude. We get so 
accustomed to having food and clothing, and light and 
warmth from the sun, and useful substances and objects 
all around us to supply our wants, that we take them 
and use them as if we had a right to them, and forget 
to be thankful for them ; but there are times when we 
feel more especially the goodness of God, and our hearts 
are more particularly touched with a sense of his love 
when we perceive how beautiful He has made the 
world. But things might be beautiful and yet we not 
capable of seeing their beauty, so we have to be thankful 
also for having in our minds a sense of beauty — ^the 
power of being pleased by what is beautiful. Some 
people have more sense of beauty than others, and 
what is beautiful to some is not felt to be so by others ; 
but there are things which form almost a part of our 
daily lives, the beauty of which all cannot fail to see. 
They would indeed be stupid and insensible who did not 
see and feel their beauty. In «i ioim^x c.\i«.^ter we told 
how the flower or blossom ^as M\i^ ^«i.^^ ^^ ^^ ^"no^. 
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or tree which contains that which is afterwards the 
seed, from which other like plants and trees were pro- 
duced. Let us now think of the goodness of God in 
making these flowers and hlossoms so heautiful, and 
letting them be so great a pleasure to us all our lives. 
A human being would be very unlike all other human 
beings if he did not take pleasure in flowers. Even an 
infant will grasp in his tiny hand, and keep as a 
treasure, a few bright flowers, and when older will run 
about a fleld or lawn with delight to gather daisies and 
buttercups. No home is so poor but that it is made 
brighter and gayer for a jug of cowslips or primroses 
in spring, or some roses or pinks in summer, standing 
on a shelf or in a window. A man will walk many miles 
into the country away from a smoky town in order to 
bring home a branch of hawthorn, or dog-roses, or a 
wreath of honeysuckle. He is a rich poor man who has a 
little plot of ground in which he grows a few flowers, or 
even has but a window-sill on which he keeps some pet 
plants that he has reared himself, and that he watches 
and tends as they come into flower and grow to 
maturity ; and he is a poor rich man who has a grand 
garden to walk in, but who does not observe or care for 
his beautiful plants and trees. 

A story is told of a man who was confined as a 
prisoner in a fortress in Switzerland, and had only 
a little courtyard in which he was allowed to take 
exercise. Stone walls and a little sky above him 
were all he had to look at, when one day he per- 
ceived in his walk a little green shoot springing 
up between the stones of the pavement of the court. 
It became an object of interest to Wccl \.o ^^\.^ ^^'^ 
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little plant day after day, obaemng how it unfolded 
its buds, and how its stem gradually strengthened 
and thickened, and grew taller and taller, and then 
Bent ont fresh branches and fresh buds and learei. 




Each day when the hour came for his walk in the 
court he went eagerly to examine how his plant had 
grown what new buds had formed and what new leaTes 
bad opened out. He thought of his plant in the soli- 
tude of his cell, and counted the honra till he should 
see it again. At last he perceived signs of a flower- 
hud, and then his delight was very great. Day after 
day he watched the expanding of this bud into a flower. 
He saw it swell and gain colour, and at last open ont 
its petals, or flower-leaves, into a beautifol corolla. 
All this so occupied his mind, and so interested and 
deiighted bim, that when, after a time, he was released 
Irom his prison, he was able to look back upon the time 
he had spent in observing and watching his prison- 
plantOB the happiest ofhwWie. 
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Amidat; all the occupations and daties of oar own 
liree we hare not always time for studjing eo cloHelj 
the growth of a single plant; but even the bueiest 
life is made brighter and happier hj the beauty of 
outward objects. We are often soothed amid cares 
and anxieties b; something beautiful which cornea to ut 
as it were in our dailj life — such as a rainbow; the 
enn setting amid golden and rosy clouds ; the silver 
crescent of the new moon, with some bright planet 
near it; a starlight night; the ftost on onr window- 
panes in winter ; or in summer, the scattering of soft 
white clouds over the blue sky in some peculiar and 
beautiful manner. All such things may become aonrces 
of pleasure to ns, if we acquire the habit of noticing 




By cultivating a love of beauty, we also gain a 
lore of order, which is a species of beauty. We like 
to have cleanliness, and neatness, and order in onr 
homes, and we may adorn the humblest of homes with a 
few prints, a few shells, a plaster cast, and a few plants, 
which, though of little money value, may yet be as fiill 
of true beauty ae many a costly ornament in a palace. 
A child at first only delights in \)tvi^'(. ly^ijavH* wA. 



what glitters And sparkles, but when his mind bits 
grown, he may learn to see beauty in the forms of 
things, such as the grace- 
ful curves and windings of 
shells, the wonderfully deli- 
cate construction of fea- 
thers, the shapes of meDj 
seed- vessels, such as the 
cones of fir-trees, poppy- 
heads, and acorns, and the 
elegance of ferns and flower- 
ing grass. With a niag- 
nifying-glass or microscope 
we are able to see with 
what wonderful dehcacy and 
beauty many living crea- 
tures are formed which we have not before thought of 
or suspected. We can see how exquisitely formed are 
the wings of moths and butterflies, the gauzy wings of 
flies, and the wing-cases of beetles ; how delicate are 
their antennie or feelers, and how curious the form 
of their legs. The greater the power of the glass to 
magnify, the more wonders and beauties we perceive 
in many natural objects. 
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Most of US take delight in music, and are cheered and 
made happier by it, as children know who learn to sing at 
school, or as the dwellers in close streets, in crowded 
cities, or country cottages know, when a tuneful organ 
comes within hearing as thej sit at work ; while fine 
music, skilfully performed, raises the thoughts and 
feelings to God. We should never despise such 
sources of happiness, for they have been given by God, 
to cheer us and touch our hearts. We are the better 
for a sense of beauty, and the exercise of it often keeps 
us from being morose and gloomy. Those who have 
more of the sense of beauty than others often become 
what we call artists; they paint pictures, and carve 
statues, and compose music. Others are poets, who 
put into poems beautiful thoughts and fancies, and 
describe what is beautiful in nature. It has been 
intended by God, we cannot doubt, that artists and 
poets should produce what is beautiful for the good 
and pleasure of others, and in order to keep pure and 
elevate the minds of men. 

A sense of beauty in outward things only becomes 
hurtful to us when it makes us indifferent to, or 
unmindful of, the beauty of goodness, or moral beauty 
— beauty of character. A mind full of love to God 
and his fellow- creatures makes a human being more to 
be admired than anything in the whole of creation, and 
the human countenance becomes most beautiful when 
it expresses such qualities. A loving smile from one 
who is kind and good is better than the most lovely 
flower, and we are sure to like, and admire, and think 
beautiful the faces of those who are good and amiable^ 
and who show us kindness. Ttete \ft TiO Xi^waX.^ \\i*^^ 
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faces of the nicked, and if we know that anj one is 
cruel or Belfish it takes away the beant; of thdi 
connteDance ; and it is qnite natnral that it shoald be 
so, for beneath the ekin of our faces are innnmertble 
little nerves and muscles, which are acted upon b; 
the mind, and change the expression of the fus, 
just as thoughts and feelings pass through the mind. 
They make us emile when we are pleased, and tliey 
make us frown when wo are angrj. This is irbj 
the faces of very yoang children always seem to db 
beautiful. They betoken inuocence and freedom from 
guile. Xbey seem to have newly come from God, vd 
the facea of the old who have led good lives, and had 
minds full of good thoughts, and hearts full of good 
feelings, seem to us also beautiful, and we believe that 
such are about soon to return to the Great Giver oF 
their lives. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FAMILY LIFE AND LOYE. 

In attempting to show the great goodness of God to 
mankind in providing all that is needed for our bodies, 
and in bestowing all the powers on our minds which 
help to make our lives full of pleasures and blessings — 
aU this which we have tried to teach in these chapters, 
would be imperfect and incomplete did we not point out 
also how tenderly merciful the great Father of the 
human race has been in causing us to be born and live, 
for the most part, in families, and how all the relation- 
ships of life help to bring out the best feelings and 
affections of our hearts, and prove one of the greatest 
sources of joy to us. Our having these affections, and 
the power of loving, is a great boon to us. Almost the 
first consciousness of each human being on entering 
into life must be that of being cared for and loved. 
Even among savage tribes of men, mothers protect their 
offspring, and supply their wants. The human race could 
not have been continued if it had not been so from the 
very first, since every human infant comes into the 
world naked, and dependent on food from its mother's 
breast. 

As races of men become more and more civilised, 
they go on bestowing, for the moat T^wt,^ xcLOt^^ 
and more care on the helpless iuian\.. Tcife xciSi'^^'^ 
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suckles the €iuldj mud the child seeks the breftst of the 
mother, from a kind of instinct ; hot a mother who 
thinks and reasons, and knows facts aboot the nature 
of her child, takes all manner of care of it, and snr- 
rounds it with a number of safeguards to its health, 
and nerer wearies of watching OTer it and ministering 
to its comfort, ease, and pleasure. As the child grows 
up, it gradually becomes able to do without all this 
care ; yet the sense of having been so succoured and 
protected bj that tender mother more than any one else 
gives it the strongest feeling of grateful lore towards 
her. It lores also, because it feels itself still lored with 
nerer- failing lore. "When becoming less dependent on 
its mother's care, it is then, perhaps, that a child feels 
sensible of the care and protection of it-s father. How 
safe the young child feels as he clings to the hand ot 
his father when abroad; how certain he is that his 
father will protect him from danger ; how he gets to 
know that while his mother is tender and loving, his 
father also loves him dearly, and has bodily strength to 
guard him from harm ; and as he grows still older, how 
he makes the discovery that it is his father who pro- 
vides the means by which he is fed and clothed, and 
sheltered in a home. Thus is drawn out from his heart, 
and becomes part of his nature, the love for both mother 
and father. 

For the most part too, a child, as he grows up, 
has brothers and sisters, who, like himself, are re- 
ceivers of the love and protection of their parents. 
The children play together and learn together and grow 
up together. The younger child admires the elder 
brother or sister for his or her superior strength and 
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knowledge. He likes, on the other hand, to find 
himself more strong and knowing than his younger 
brothers and sisters, and is proud of having to help 
and protect them ; while the elder ones are like teachers, 
to whom he looks up with a mixture of fondness and 
respect. All this makes up family love, and where 
homes are blessed with good fathers and good mothers, 
and the children have been brought up to be obedient to 
them, and kind and forbearing to one another, such 
homes are the happiest places on earth. The great 
happiness enjoyed in them makes it a hard trial some- 
times for sons and daughters to leave them, and go 
forth into the world ; and the strongest desire of their 
hearts when away is to return to them. Even the man 
who has left his home in early youth, and found friends 
in another country, and formed new ties there, still 
cherishes the remembrance of the home of his youth. 
He longs to see it once more, and if he have still a 
father or mother living, he knows that their hearts are 
yearning to see their absent son again. Among all the 
races of men, from the very earliest ages of the world, 
obedience and respect towards parents has been consi- 
dered an obligation and a duty. When care is taken 
of an aged father or mother, and respect and love is 
shown to them, — when they are sheltered and sup- 
ported and protected by their children or their children's 
children, we feel it to be a beautiful and touching sight, 
and we perceive how good it is that such feelings should 
have been planted in our natures by the God of Love, 
Only very lately it was stated by a benevolent states- 
man in Parliament, that in Ireland the number of per- 
80D8 who are pfiupers, and dependent oti "^^rv^ t<^'^\> 
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is now less, in proportion to the whole population, than 
those in England; and the explanation of this was, 
that the large numher of Irish peasants who have 
emigrated to America and our colonies daring the last 
twenty years are now sending home to their parents and 
helpless relations in Ireland means for their support out 
of their own savings. 

All the records of the human race in all ages have 
been full of instances of the strong feeling felt by 
parents for children, of children for parents, and of 
brothers and sisters for one another. When such 
affection is not felt, we think it unnatural and terrible. 
It is told of the person who first thought of and helped 
to establish the plan of sending letters everywhere in 
England for a penny stamp, that, at a time when letters 
were sometimes charged as much as a shilling for 
postage on delivery, he happened, as he was travelling 
in the north of England, to see a postman take a letter 
to a cottage, which, after being looked at by the woman 
to whom it was addressed, was returned to him for 
want of a shilling to pay for it. This the traveller 
found happened once every year, and that the letter 
so shown and taken away was from the woman's son in 
London. She was too poor to pay the postage, but 
her heart was cheered by the sight of her son's hand- 
writing, and she knew by it that he was alive and well. 
Why should not this mother get her son's letters more 
cheaply and be able to afford to read them, and why 
should not all absent members of families be able to 
exchange their thoughts and send tidings of themselves 
to inends at home mote easiVj 1 This was the thought 
that passed throug\i tYie mmd oi >i\i^\>^T^^^<^'5o5^\xw^- 
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ler, and he went home and reflected and planned how to 
secure cheap postage for the people of England, and 
never rested until he had brought it about. And in 
this way a source of great pleasure has been secured 
to millions of human beings ; and, besides helping to 
keep members of families and friends united in feeling 
who arc obliged to be separated from each other, our 
cheap postage has been a means of increasing com- 
merce, and making this country, and all the countries 
which have adopted it, more rich and prosperous : 
and a mother's love for an absent son was the little 
seed from which has sprung all this great good. 

Even war, in which men are engaged in destroying 
each other, and seem at times so savage and cruel, 
does not stifle the natural aflcctions. During the late 
war between France and Germany, many anecdotes 
have been told of how, in the midst of bloodshed and 
cruel devastation, men's hearts could still be full of 
tender feelings towards the homes they had left. We 
have read of how a German soldier was seen sitting on 
the doorstep of one of the few houses left standing in 
a French village with a little child upon his knee, who 
was playing with him, patting his cheek and pulling 
his whiskers. " You seem to know how to mako 
friends with children,'* said a looker-on to him, " I 
should think so," said the soldier, with a sigh, **for 
I have left four little ones of my own behind me at 
home in Germany." 

Another touching story was told of a poor French- 
man at the siege of Paris having his face all crushed 
by the explosion of a shell. He ^\id\rt^^ \.^tT&5\Rk 
torments, and had scarcely the fe«A.\M^^ ol ^ \c«sssa». 
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being left. Witli the greatest difficnltj conld he con- 
triye to make the bystanders in the hospital under- 
stand him as he endearonred to express a desire. 
At last they made ont, from his faint attempts to 
speak, that he wanted to see his brother, who had 
been fighting by his side all day, and he entreated that 
he might be brought to him. Alas ! his brother had 
been killed by the same shell that had so sadly wounded 
himself. 

Perhaps there is no stronger feeling of compassion 
felt by human beings than that which we feel towards 
orphans — those from whom have been taken the lore 
and care and protection of father and mother. In the 
laws of the Jewish people, which form part of their 
religion, we meet many injunctions about the pity 
which should be shown towards orphans, while the 
writers of the books of the Old Testament could find 
no better way in which to describe the mercy of God 
than by calling Him the " Father of the fatherless,'' 
the " Helper of the fatherless"; while they compared 
Him to ** a Father who pitieth his children" ; and in 
seeking to make men understand their true relations to 
God, Jesus did not describe Him as the great Jehovah, 
or the ** King of kings," but taught them to think of 
Him and pray to Him as ** their Father in heaven," 
while their relationship to one another was to be that 
of Brethren. The earthly love which exists between 
the members of a family was thus to become the 
pattern or type of men's love to God and to their 
fellow-men. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE FOOD OF THE MIND. 

Just as food is necessary to the growth and strength 
and healthy life of the body, so is it necessary for the 
mind to have food, and to be made strong and active 
by means of the right kind of food. The life of the 
mind must be kept up with nourishment, as must the 
life of the body. A boy was once found in a forest in 
Germany who must have been left there when very 
young, and yet who had contrived to feed on wild fruits 
and animals, so that he had somehow kept himself 
alive and had lived there for many years by himself. 
His body had grown, and he could see and hear, but 
for want of some kind of food for his mind, he had 
grown up like an animal. He could not speak, though 
he had the proper organs of speech, because there had 
been no one to teach him the names of things and 
feelings, and help him to express his thoughts. The 
powers of his mind had, not come forth. When he saw 
the sun he could not give it a name ; he only saw its 
brightness and felt its warmth. Even if he thought 
" how bright it is,'* or *' how warm it makes me," he 
could not put the thought into words. Another time, 
in Germany, a man was found who had been shut up 
for many years in a dark prison, audyrViO la»A\i^'£CLW!^v^ 
kept alive by a gaoler coming to ie^^i \i\tCL ^\. ^<s^\^^ 
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times, but who never spoke to him. He had no books, 
and could see nothing. He forgot all that he had once 
learned, even how to speak intelligibly. His mind was 
starved for want of food, but it only required a little 
intercourse with others to bring back its power again, 
and in a short time he could speak, and tell all that he 
remembered of his strange imprisonment. 

We see by such instances as these, how good God has 
been to us in causing us to begin our lives in the midst 
of others, and to have parents and friends who help us 
to use the powers of our minds. A young child learns to 
speak from hearing language spoken. He gets to know 
the names of things about him from hearing the names 
used. He learns to give those names himself to all the 
objects that he sees, and all the noises that he hears. 
He finds out the words which describe his feelings. He 
feels the sensation of hunger, and finds that he must 
tell some one that he is hungry, in order to get food — 
that he is thirsty, in order to get drink. He learns 
that a single object is called one — one ball, one cup, one 
piece of bread ; that another added to it makes people 
call it two ; and by and by he learns that he has five 
fingers on one hand, and that the five on the other 
hand added to them make people call it ten. He finds 
out that while it is light we all call it dai/, and when it 
becomes dark we call it ni^kt. He discovers that while 
other people call him by a name, he must say I or me, 
when he speaks of himself. In this way a child learns 
speech, and when the time comes that he bias words 
enough, he asks questions of those about him, and then 

he begins to gain kiiO^\edgft '^crj t^-^Y^Jc^ ^ ^^dhis mind 

grows fast. 
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All this time he has learnt to do certain things as 
\>'ell as to talk and think. He has learnt to 'vvalk, 
to feed himself, and to put on his clothes ; to toss 
balls and trundle hoops, and in his plays to imitate 
many things he sees grown-up people do. Then 
the time comes for learning to read ; for being able to 
tell first the names of letters and the sound of them 
when put together into words, and to get thoughts from 
a number of them put one after another in sentences. 
Faster and faster his mind grows when he can read. 
He finds that books can teach him many things that 
those about him have not told him, either because they 
did not know, or because they had not time. He finds 
that while people cannot attend to him he can sit in a 
corner, and put all kinds of things into his mind from 
the little book he holds on his knees. When his mind 
is suflBciently strengthened for it, he goes to school, 
where more and more knowledge is given to him. He 
learns to write and express his thoughts in writing ; to 
count and reckon with figures. He learns about the 
shape of the world, and how its surface is divided into 
land and water, and the names given to divisions of the 
land and water. He is taught something about all the 
dififerent peoples of the earth. He learns by degrees all 
that happened in the world long ago — thousands and 
thousands of years before he was born ; about what great 
men — the good, and wise, and brave — have done and 
said, and about all that has been discovered and invented 
by clever and ingenious men in all ages. 

All this and a great deal more comes as food to his 
mind, and what makes it grow more than anything is 
ibe power he gains of thinkiiig wi^ ^"Xfe\^\i\SN?i|j'^KNa* 
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mind in thoughts of his own. He begins to observe 
and find out for himself ; and what we teach ourselves 
is very valuable, because, when so gained, it helps to 
strengthen the mind. 

When the child becomes a youth, and is not 
obliged by others to go on learning, but can act 
for himself, it is a happy thing for him if he chooses 
to do so, and finds a pleasure in gaining more and 
more knowledge. He perhaps tries to learn other 
languages than his own; and studies geology, which 
teaches all about the changes which have taken place 
in the crust of the earth. He studies astronomy, and 
learns all that is known about the heavenly bodies — 
the sun, moon, stars, and planets, and their motions. 
He studies botany, which is the knowledge of plants 
and vegetable life ; or he reads books of travels, which 
tell him about the different countries of the world ; or 
beautiful poems, full of high and noble thoughts ; or 
reads the lives of great and good men. All such study- 
such gain of knowledge — is good for him. It keeps out 
evil thoughts, and makes his mind healthy and strong, 
and is like good and nourishing food to the body. 

Even better than knowledge is wisdom ; and even 
a young child may become wise. He has gained 
wisdom when he feels the truth of what his parents 
and teachers have taught him about his conscience — 
that inward voice which he must obey if he wishes to 
be happy. If he has found out that he makes himself 
miserable by doing wrong, and therefore seeks to do 
right, he has gained the best sort of wisdom, and 
learned the greatest ttxitVv tli^^t any human being can 
learn. In every little e^ftut oi \i\^\\l^ Va ^-kcl \^\»nx^^'55^ 
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it. No day can pass that it will not help him ; and he 
has gained the knowledge which will best guide him in 
his future life. A child, too, may learn the wisdom 
of keeping his mind filled with good thoughts and 
feelings, so as to prevent the entrance of bad ones. 
Bad thoughts and feelings are like unwholesome food, 
which we cannot digest. Perhaps the feeling in our 
minds, which keeps it most healthy and happy, is that 
of loving and the sense of being loved. When children 
love their parents and know that they are loved by 
them, they do not fear evil, or feel anxiety. They are 
full of trust that they will be taken care of, and be 
preserved from danger and sorrow. This is the feeling 
that we should have with regard to God. We should 
depend on His love, and feel trust in His wisdom and 
goodness. We gain this feeling by learning all about 
the beauty and fitness of everything that He has 
created, which enables us to see the tokens of His love 
in all that concerns our life. 

That part of us which receives such knowledge as 
this, and feels sensible of the goodness of God, we 
are accustomed to call the ** soul." We think of our 
souls or spirits as that which will never die, but will 
return to God on the death of the body. It is with 
our souls that we thank God for His goodness and 
lovingkindness to us, and that we pray with to Him 
for strength in our weakness, and help in our trouble. 
Our souls seem to be more ourselves than even our 
minds, and as we can feed our minds with know- 
ledge, so can we nourish our souls with the holy 
thoughts and example of those who, in former times, 
hare felt, more than the lest ot xcl«eSk^^, *^^ ^^V 
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ness of God, and the beauty of a life of obedience 
to His laws and commands. Especially are onr souls 
strengthened, and our best desires and feelings nourished, 
by the records we have of the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. No life that was ever lived on earth was 
so full of love to God and love to man as that of Jesus, 
and no life that ever was lived so helped the world 
to a knowledge of God or gave such an example of 
obedience to Him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE GIFT MADE WORTHY OF THE GIVER. 

We see then that life is a very precious gift. With 
it we receive from our great Creator the means for its 
preservation and continuance through the formation of 
our bodies, and the abundant supply of air to breathe, 
and materials for food which the earth brings forth. 
We are born with instincts and desires which make us 
seek to preserve life. Our senses make us conscious 
of all that surrounds us, and the exercise of them 
brings us all manner of pleasures, as we see, hear, feel, 
and taste. Thousands of objects and substances supply 
our wants, and bring us comforts and conveniences, all 
of which are found either in the earth on which we 
dwell, or are the produce of it. We have powers in 
our minds for turning them to account, and putting 
them into numberless other forms for our use in life. 
From year to year, and from century to century, 
human beings make discoveries and improvements, 
which all help us to live more and more comfortably 
and easily. The more our minds improve, and the 
more we know, the more power we have. We have 
pleasure from the inventions of human beings, and we 
have pleasure from what is beautiful in nature. All 
the relations of life, as we live in families where "we «x^ 
loved and taken care of by paienta wi!^ inaxA^^ wi^ ^^ 
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we dwell in the midst of other hnman beings in cities, 
and towns, and villages — all this helps to protect us 
and render onr lives happy. For all these powers, and 
all this fitness, and use, and abundant supply of what 
is necessary to us, and of what adds to the enjoyment 
of life, should not our souls be ever pouring out grate- 
ful praise and thanks to God ? To have a constant 
sense of God's wonderful care and lovingkindness is a 
great source of happiness to us. It increases our 
enjoyment of blessings to think of the source from 
whence they come, and to feel that we owe them to 
the love of Him who gave us life. Por the meanest 
gift given us by a friend we return him our thanks, 
and are pleased to receive the token of his love, and 
should we not give, in thoughts and words, our grate- 
ful thanks to Him who has given us all things, and 
made us all that we are ? 

But even gratitude is not all that- is required of us. 
Life is not all comfort, and pleasure, and happiness. 
As we live, we meet with trials and disappointments. 
What we wish for does not always come to us. 
Pleasure that is ours for a time passes away, and 
happiness is often succeeded by sorrow. We are often 
separated by death from those we love. Wc have to 
suffer pain, and are afflicted with diseases, and ill 
health. Some are so poor that they cannot even 
secure to themselves the necessaries of life and the 
comforts enjoyed by the many. All such evils are not 
causes for thankfulness, but they can best be borne bj 
learning to feel it as a part of God's will that we 
should so suffer*, and t\ia:t ^^en. by such evils good 
may he brouglit about iu \)[i^ «vA\ «sA "S^ \^ q;^^^^ 
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possible to find a high kind of pleasure in resigning 
ourselves to the will of God. Even amidst the greatest 
misfortunes of life there are ever arising some circum- 
stances which cheer us, and prove to us that we are 
not forsaken. What we have fancied to be an evil 
turns out to be a blessing. In the lives of the good 
and great we very often find that a trial in youth has 
been the source of all the goodness and greatness, and 
even the happiness, enjoyed in after life. In reading 
the life of one great man, for instance, we are able to 
see that poverty and want were the first cause of his 
exerting his mind, so as to lead to his making great 
discoveries in the power of steam and the construction 
of steam-engines. In the history of another we find 
that his lameness when a boy led him to read history 
and old legends, and then to picture it all in his own 
mind, until he was able to invent tales and romances 
himself, so that he afterwards became one of the most 
wonderful writers of fiction that ever lived, giving 
pleasure to thousands and thousands of his fellow- 
creatures, and finding great happiness himself in so 
exerting his powers ; while both he and the other great 
man we have spoken of, had the satisfaction of knowing 
that they had conferred lasting benefits on mankind, 
and in dying, left the world better than they found it, 
through their means. Pleasure and iminterrupted 
happiness do not always bring out the best powers 
of the mind, as sometimes trials, and sorrows, and 
want can do ; and it prevents discontent and repining, 
when we fully trust in God, and feel sure that He will 
do what is best for us, in his Wisdom and Mercy. 
But again, even submission to t\i^\^'i^ qIOr^^^W^^^^* 
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all that is required of us. We have had our lives given 
to us by Him, and we have to consider how best we can 
turn them to account. The precious gift should be 
used so as best to do honour to the Giver. We have 
shown how the life of human beings is a higher life 
than that of animals ; but it is higher onlj in propor- 
tion as we employ rightly the superior powers which God 
has given. We have seen how within our wonderful and 
mysterious minds are folded up in earliest infancy, even 
when the young child is quite incapable of thought or 
action, many faculties and powers, which are afterwards 
gradually helped to expand by the minds of others who 
are about us, or who teach us. What we mean by 
education is, that we are so helped to bring these facul- 
ties and powers to perfection, by those whose own 
minds have grown or expanded. As in the small 
acorn there is something which becomes afterwards 
the mighty oak tree, so is there in the mind of the 
little infant something which is the germ, or beginning 
of its future mind and character, no matter how good, 
great and wise he may become afterwards as a man. 
Thus, in the mind of a certain little child bom at 
Genoa in the year 1435, there was something which 
)c»(J to his becoming through wonderful courage, con- 
etftiK^y, and perseverance, the great man called Colum- 
btis, tho cliscoverer of America, who was the means 
through which, one half of this great globe became 
known to the otlier half, and was helped to become 
civil Uud, Tlicro was something, too, in the mind of 
tho llttlo cljild born in England, at Stratford-upon- 
AvoWf \\\ tlio year lb^4, \?\i\Oa. ^^tarjrards became 
axpandcd into w\\at mad^ Vvca. \)si^ ^x^^\«eX ^<5k^\. *^^ 
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ever lived, so that we English people are very proud of 
the name of Shakespeare. 

But great powers do not always lie folded up in 
every child's mind, and it may he useless in many 
instances for a child or young person to say, " I will 
heconic a great man, and my name shall he known to 
all the world for some wonderful discovery, or inven- 
tion, or some remarkable deed or conduct." Yet there 
is no reason why even a child or very young person 
should not say to himself or herself, ** I will become a 
good man or a good woman,'' for that would not only 
be a noble and right ambition, but one which would be 
sure to fulfil itself, were it adhered to with constancy 
and firm resolution ; and though we cannot attain to 
wonderful powers of mind or talents and cleverness, 
because we admire such qualities in others, we can at 
least seek to imitate the good, and endeavour to make 
the most of such powers and abilities as have been 
given to us, and do well the duties which belong to our 
lot in life. 

On the other hand, we may misuse the great Gift 
of Life, and turn it to no account, as it would be if an 
earthly friend gave us a beautiful musical instrument, 
capable of bringing forth sweet and harmonious sounds, 
and producing fine music, and yet which, when we did 
not employ rightly its strings, or its pedals and stops, 
nor care to perform upon it accurately, would bring 
out only jangling discords, so that it gave no pleasing 
impressions to the minds of others, and did no credit 
to the giver. We have to he all that we can be, and 
to do all that we arc able. If \ve t«ikft ^jUaA^Kts^ \ss. 
merely indulging the senses \v\i\(iVx w^ ^^ ^'kccvr. ^^ 
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those of animals, and occupy ourselves only in seeking 
what we shall eat and drink, and what clothing we 
shall wear, we are not seeking the highest kind of life ; 
and the Great Teacher Jesus Christ rehuked such care 
by saying that life itself was more than food, and the 
body more than clothing. It corrupts the mind, and 
it does injury to the soul, when we make such pleasures 
the principal object of our lives. Our lives are so 
bound up with the lives of others, that every human 
being has duties to perform, and in seeing clearly what 
that duty is, and trying to perform it to the best of our 
ability, we gain a feeling of satisfaction and peace of 
mind which is better than any pleasure. 

It is also good for us to use our minds in becoming 
acquainted with the works of God in nature around us, 
because they enable us to form an idea of His goodness 
and power. It keeps the minds of men pure and good 
when their thoughts are often turned upon the beauties 
and wonders of creation. It is as if they were con- 
stantly beholding God. A story is told by an old English 
writer,* of the people of Sid on being at one time in 
want of a king, and were determined only to choose 
him who should prove himself to be wise and knowing. 
The servants of the State met in council and decided that 
they would elect as their king the one who should the 
next morning be the first to see the light of the sun. 
The night came, and the moon and stars rose and set, 
and when morning twilight came the claimants to the 
crown came forth from the city to await the dawn. All 
but one turned their eyes to the East, and he, in spite 
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of the wonder and mockery of the rest, stood stead- 
fastly watching the West. Suddenly he exclaimed, 
*' Behold the light of the sun !'' and lo !• upon the top 
of a high promontory which stood out into the sea was 
beheld reflected the light of the rising sun while the 
East was still in darkness. And they chose him as their 
king. And thus it is, that though we cannot see God, 
for He has never yet revealed himself to human eyes, 
yet they who rightly seek Him, may find reflected in 
his works, the light of his Wisdom and Love. 

There are, then, three things which we should at 
least try after in life. First, the full use and exercise 
of our powers ; next, the strict and careful perfor- 
mance of our duty ; and, lastly, the endeavour to do 
as much good as we can to our fellow-^creatures. And 
these endeavours need not interfere with each other. 
In making the most of our powers of mind and body 
we are sure to be best fitted for our duties, whatever 
they may be; and whilst performing those duties 
we can always find means to be of some benefit to 
others. The good Samaritan, of whose merciful acts 
we read in the Gospel, was, no doubt, journeying 
somewhere on his own affairs — ^his business, his duties 
— when he stopped and took compassion on the tra- 
veller who had been wounded and stripped by thieves : 
his good deed, as recorded by Christ, serving as an 
example to all mankind for ever after. As we pass 
through life, there are always times when we can raise 
up our voices in behalf of the oppressed, and try to 
promote justice and peace, while we can all of us do 
something to assist in the spread of Kii0^le,d^<^^ wjl^L ^<. 
Truth. 
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Life, then, is in some respects irhjat we make it 
ourselves. The laws which relate to our own bodies 
go on acting independently of ns. The earth rolls 
on in its coarse round the sun, and cannot be influenced 
by us, nor can it control its own course. The life of 
the tree is in accordance with its nature, without any 
power of its own to change or alter that nature ; but 
we have the power in a great deg^ree of making our 
Htcs what we please, and what they should be; and 
in faithful obedience, usefulness, and beauty, they 
can be made to resemble, and be in harmony with, all 
the rest of the works of God. 



THE END. 
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and CHRISTMAS OIFTS. 



MINIATURE CLASSIC LIBRARY EDITIONS. 

1 Series of Pouket Volumes, the Works of well>known and Standard Aathon, 

neatly printed on f;ood paper, bound in moroo<H>, oloih, gilt edges, 

JLllusirated, with Fronii«pl«oe. 



Bacon's Essays, Is. 6d. 

Johnson's Rasselas, Is. 6d 

Goldsmith's Essays, Is. 6d. 

Goldsmith's Yicab of Wake- 
field, Is. 6d. 

Beattib*s Minstrel, Is. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Angler, 
2 vols., each Is. 6d. 

Youno*sNiohtThouoht8, 28. 6d. 

Ghannino's Essays, 2d. 6d. 

Falconer's Shipwreck, Is. 6d. 

Chapone's Letters, Is. 6d. 

Mason's Self-£nowledqe, 
Is. 6d. 

Scott's (Sir W.) Ballads and 
Lyrics, Is. 6d. 



Lamb's Tales from Shakes- 
peare, 28. 6d. 
Washington Irvino's Essays 

AND Sketches, Is. 6d. 
Cowper's Poetical Works, 3s. 
Milton's Pa&adisb Lost, 

2s. 6d. 
The Cottagers of Glenbubnisj 

Is. 6d. 
Moore's Practical Piety, 

28. 6a. 
Gray's Poetical Works, Is. 6d. 
Giles' Domestic Happiness, 

Is. 6d. 
Gregory's Legacy to his 

Daughters, Is. 6d. 
Lamb's Rosamund Gray, Is. 6d. 



Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, 
Is. 6d. 

%* It is necessary to order the Miniature Classic Library Editions 
GROOMBRIDGE'S CABINET CLASSICS. 

Illustrated with Vignette Engravings. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. F. Cabbi. 
Fcup. 8to, cloth, 6s. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. F. Caret. 

Fcap. 8to, cloth, 6s. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS AND CASTLE OF INDOLENCK 

Fcap. 8to, cloth, 2s. 

GOLDSMITH'S POEMS AND ESSAYS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 28. 
ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Charles Lamb. Fcap. Sro, 

cloth, Is. 6d. 
MARMION. By SrB Walter Scott. Fcap. Bvo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sib Walter Scott. Fcap. 8?o, 

cloth, Is. 6d. 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sib Walteb Scon. 

Fcap. 8yo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

ROKKBY. By Sir Walteb Scott. Fcap. Bvo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
ROMANTIC TALES. By M. G. Lewis. Fcap. Bvo, cloth, 28. 
ELIZABETH ; OR, THE EXILES OF SiBERLA. Fcap. 8to, 

clotb, Is. 6d. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA, AND THE INDIAN COTTAGE. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

nCAK OF WAKEF1E.LT). "B^ O-lvteb Goldsmith. Fcap. 870,28. 
V It is necessary to w^etQ[IQQ]^rA%'^'%'«^cl^e^^ 
London: QROO^BlllDQ^ ^1^I> ^O^^^T^^-e^SwtwwJyw^assm. 



ONE HUNDRED & ONE STORIES 

VOB 

SUMMER DAYS & WINTER NICHT8< 

T}iese well-written and beatitihil Stories are pro^eflsive in design, 
adapted to the comprehension of children from the ages of four to ten or 
twelTe years. They are lively, inKtruofeive, and moral; their endeavour is 
to teach I to entertain while they improve — to inform the mind and educate 
the heart. Each Story is illustratea with well-executed Engravings. They 
are among the best and cheapest books for young people published. 

STORIES, price ONE PENNY each. 



Story of a Daisy. 
Uover and his Friends. 
Little Prank. 
Little Fortune Seekers. 
Blackberry Gathering. 
Kir Tree's Story, 
Child's Search for 

Fairies. 
Fisherman's Children. 
Little Peepv. 
Rabbits and Peewits. 
Alice and her Birds. 
Little Charley. 
A Doll's Story. 
Faithful Dog. 



Spring and Summer. 
Hero without Courage. 
Children's Visit to the 

Sea. 
Busy Bees. 
New Ascent of Mont 

Blanc. 
Much Ado aboat Ifo- 

thing. 
nu^htkby. 
Twelfth Night. 
Donald, the Shetland 

Pony. 
Priery Wood. 
Buttercups and Daisies. 



Visit to Queen Victoria 

Katey's Voyage. 

How to Catch A But- 
terfly. 

Sandy, the Oat. 

Cuusm Johnny. 

Happy Orchard. 

Tommv and his 
Brotner. 

The Christmas Party, 

Parrots and Nightin* 
Bales 

Light Wing and Bright 
Eye. 

Tottie May, 



Baby 



Coral Necklace. 
Visit to the Waterfowl. 
The Cherry Orchard. 
Midsummer Holidays. 
The Lost Letter. 
Walter and Mary. 
Lady Eva. 

Cottager's Christmas. 
More Uastn, less Speed. 
Story of a Hyacinth. 
Primrose Gathering. 
Queen of the May. 



STORIES, price TVtTOPENOE each. 



The Young Gardener. 
Mary's Visit to the Gold 

Fields. 
Little Black People. 
The Young Prince. 
Penfuld Farm. 
Ernest's Dream. 
Adventures in the Most 

Hut. 
The Losses of a Day. 
The Smoke and tha 

Kite. 



Carl Thorn's Bevenge. 
Ally's Birthday. 
Right is Right. Fart 1. 
Right is Right. Part 2. 
WilUam TelL 
WiHhing and Working. 
Elm Villa. 
Lost and Found. 
Little Tim. 
Peter Lawley. 
My Young Masters. 
David Allen. 



STORIES, price THREEPENCE each. 



Sea Kings. 
Madelaine Tube. 
Young Emigrants. 
Boy and the Book. 
Cacar. 
Crusaders. 
Ship and the Island. 
Fairy Craft of Nature. 
Widow's Son. 
Children and the Sage. 
Halcyon Days. 
Home at the Haven. 



Seeker and Finder. 
Poacher and his Family. 
King and the Bondmen. 
Rising; and Thriving. 
Rewards of Industry. 
Vacant Throne. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for 

Children. 
Story of VVellington. 
Prophet and the Lost 

Cfty. 



Stoij of Moffat. 
Louis Duval. 
Foundling of the Wreck. 
In 8cho<n and Out of 

School. 
Young Artist. 
Alfred the Great. 
Anna Webster. 
Round the World. 
Irish Emigrants. 
Self-helpers. 



The Sisters. 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. Charming little Stories for very Young 

Children. Idi each (36 sorts), or in Six Packets, 6^. each. 
SERIES OF BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. Twopence each (21 sorts), 

or in Seven Packets, 6d, each. 

STORIES FOB SUMMER DATS AND WINTEB NIGHTS. Two- 
pence each (12 sorts), or in Four Packets, 6d. each. 

ADVANCED SERIES OP STOBIE^S IBOB. ^VilKSCEiL^VX^ \^SS^ 
WINTER NIGHTS. Zd. each {%1 



V* Stories for Summer Days and 



Volumes, 1/. eaoh. Second Seheit "Evy^Vit ^ o\>xtivM« 




BOOKS on HOIJSEHOLB UATTERS. 



MONDAY MORNING ; How to Get Through it A Collection of 
useM Praotioal Hints on Honsekeeping and Household Matters for Gent •• 
women. By Babba&a Hustov. 82ino, cloth, gilt edges, 1«. 

COTTAGE COOKERY. The Complete Cottage 'Cookery. By 
BsTHiB CoPLBT. Tenth Edition, 18mo, oloth, 1«. 

ART OP GOOD AND CHEAP COOKERY for the Working 
Classes. 3d, 

k WORD TO PARENTS, NURSES, AND TEACHERS on the 
Rearing and Management of Children. By Esthbb Coplbt. 18mo, 
eloth, 1«. 

LESSONS ON HOUSEWIFERY. For the use of Industrial 
Schools and Cottagers' Families. By John Whitb, M.B.C.S. 18mo, 
oloth, 9d. 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, Politeness, and Good Breeding. By 
Q. B. Sabobbv. 18mo, eloth, 1«. 6d, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. By the Rev. 
G. W. Mohtgoubrt. Enlarged by a Memoir of the late Mrs. Ehsabeth Fry, 
contributed by the late Joseph John Gumey. 12mo, oloth, 2*. 6d* 

CHILDREN, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM. By Mbb. PutLiH. 
A very useful little Manual on the Health, Food, JDress, Disposition, and 
Education of Children. 6d, 

HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN'S CLOTHES at 
8mall Cost. With numerous explanatory Engravings. By Mrs. irvLLAH, 

HINTS ON HOUSES AND HOUSE FURNISHING; or, Economicj 
for Young Beginners. 18mo, cloth, 1«. 6d, 

OUR BOYS: What Shall we do with them f By G. E. Sabgbxt. 

18mo, cloth, 1«. 

MORALITIES FOR HOME. By G. E. Sabgbnt. 18mo, cloth. Is, 
GOOD TIMES. The Savings' Bank and the Fireside. 12mo, 4d. 

MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. With Hints on Domestic 
Medicine and Surgery. Prepared at the suggestion of the Rev. F. C. Cook, 
E. M. Inspector of Schools. By W. B. Tb&btmbibb. 12mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF BREWING. Deduced from Practice. Bj 
£. J. TwBED. 12mo, cloth, 2«. 6d. 

THE WINE GUIDE. Practical Hints on the Purchase and Manage- 
ment of Foreign Wines. By F. C. Mills. 32mo, cloth, 1«. 

HE COMPLETE PRIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK, for Property, 
Income, and Expenditure. Fcap. 4to, wrapper. Is. 

tHE ECONOmC HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, for Fifty-Two Weeks. 
A dapted for any year, and for begvmnnf^ «\i «&:) Xio&ft Ssv M:i« i««r. Is. 



£x>ndon t GROOMBRXD^^ k ^0^^» ^. ^*.\«tTvc«ic« V.«m. 



GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 

NEW EDITIONS. ILLUSTRATED. FOR PRESENTATION. 



HOME INFLUENCE. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. Crown 
8vo, IlluBtrated, cloth gilt, 5«., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. A Sequel to Home Influence. 
With Dlustrations, crown 8vo, cloth ^It, ds. 

WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. A Story of Domestic Life. Crown Svo, 
Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5«., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE YALE OF CEDARS; Or, the Martyr. Grown 8vo» Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, 5«., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE DAYS OF BRUCE. A Story from Scottish History. Crown 

Svo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6s., post free for 72 stamps. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. Crown Svo, Illustratpd« 
cloth gilt, 5«., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. Characters and Sketches from the 
Holy Scriptures. Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6«., post free for 78 stamps. 



CRITICISMS ON GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 

HOME INFLTJENOE. — "Grace Aguilar wrote and spoke as one inspired; she con- 
densed and spiritualized, and all her thoughts and feelings were steeped in the 
essence of celestial love and truth. To those who really knew Grace Ag^uilar, 
all euloginm tnll short of her deserts, and she hak left a blank in her particular 
walk of literature, which we never expect to see filled up." — Pilgrimages to 
English Shrines hy Mrs. Hall. 

HOTHEE'S RE00MFEN8E.— "*The Mother's Recompense' forms a fitting close 
to its predecessor, ' Home Influence.' The results of maternal care are ftUly 
developed, its rich rewards are set forth, and its lesson and its moral are power- 
fully enforced." — Morning Post. 

W^GMAN'B FRIEND8HIP.— " We congratulate Miss Aguilar on the spirit, motive 
and composition of this story. Her aims are eminently moral, and her cause 
comes recommended by the most beautiful associations. These, connected witk 
the skill here evinced in their development, ensure the success of her labours."— 
Illustrated News. 

7ALE OF 0EDAR8.— "The authoress of this most fascinating volume has selected 
for her Held one of the most remarkable eras in modern history— the reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The tale turns on the extraordinary extent to which 
concealed Judaism had (^ined footing at that period in Spain. It is marked by 
much power of description, and b^ a woman's delicacy of touch, and it wiU add 
to its writer's well-earned reputation." — Eclectic Review. 

DAYS OF BRTJOE. — "The tale is well told, the interest warmly sustained through- 
out, and the delineation of female '^aracter is marked by a delicate sense of 
moral beauty. It is a work that ml^ be confided to the hands of a daughter by 
her parent." — Court Journal. 

HOME SCENES.—" Grace Aguilar knew the femafe heart better than any writer of 
our day, and in every fiction from her pen we trace the same masterly analysis 
and development of the motives and feelings of woman's nature." — Critic. 

WOMEN OF ISRAEL.— "A work that is sufficient of itself to create and crown a 
reputation." — Mrs. S, C. Hall. 



London: OEOOxMBRlDQE & SO^^, ^^ ^jLT:iEB»a«rc««.'«^^- 



CrowD 8to, cloth gilt, price Sb. 6d., post free for 43 stMoipe. 

FIELD FLOWERS. 

BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 

k handy hook for the Rambling Botnnist, suggesting what to look for, and where te 

go, in the Oat-door Study of British Plants. 

TUostrated with Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engrayings 



Crown 8to, cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., post f^ for 43 strvp4. 

THE TELESCOPE. 

BY THE HON. MRS. WARD. 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, from Drawings by the AutnfK 

A familiar Sketch of Astronomical Diocovery, combining a Special Notice c* 
bjects coming within Uie range of a small Telescope. 



Crown 8to, cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d., post free for 43 stamps. 

THE MICBOSCOFE. 

BY THE HON. MRS. WARD. 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, from Drawings by tlie Author. 

A popular description of some of the most beautiful and instructive Objects foi 
Rxhibition, with Directions for the Arrangement of a Microscope, and the CoUectioo 
and Mounting of Objects. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., post free for 43 stamps. 

COUNTRY WALKS OF A NATURALIST 

WITH HIS CHILDREN. 

BY THE REV. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., F.L.S. 
Illustrated with Eight Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., poet free for 43 stamps. 

SEA-SIDE WALES OF A NATUBALIST 

WITH HIS CHILDREN. 

BY THE ILEV. W. ^a\3(iIlT0?^» M.A., r.L.8. 
Ulustrated with EigU Co\oAXieaL'5\«ile%MATCvua«w»5.^wA«N^ 



X-OIOWK: aBOOMBUlDGE &§«'""> ^•"5'^'^^^^^^'^ 
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TALUABIE AID TO COMPOSITION. 

Small post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d., cloth, post free for 42 stamps. 

THE DESK-BOOK 

OF 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 

Designed to afford assistance in Composition, and also as a 
Work of Reference, requisite for the Secretary, and useful to 
tJie Student, 

By JOHN SHERER. 



" As tHe greatest care has been taken to render this work as 
complete as possible within snch limits as would not circumscribe 
its general usefulness by the extravagance of its price, it is hoped 
that it will be found to supply a desideratum which has been 
long felt and acknowledged." — Extract from Author^s Preface. 

" From the very careful and complete manner in which the 
author has got up his Analytical Index, we should think the 
volume would readily serve every purpose intended." — Reader, 

" The object is well carried oui"m— Notes wnd Queries, 

"Abounds in the illustrations of terms, and their many curions 
affinities." — Messenger, 

" A very valuable help to the art of composition, as well as a 
useful book of reference to the secretary and student. Besides 
the etymology of words we iind their general acceptation also 
explained. An Analytical Index, containing the whole of the 
Synonymes indicated by the pages where thoj' occur, arranged in 
alphabetical order, ^iUtates the seaich for a required word." — 
PuhUc Ojpinion, 



GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternostec R<^h(, LW^^^. 



GROOMBRIDGE'S 

SCIENCE MANUALS, 

Designed for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Candidates 
for TJniyersity and other Examinations. 



TJiefoUomng Handbooks in this Series are now ready :— 

CHEMISTBY, AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENTIFIC. 
By F. S. Baeff, M.A., Ch, Coll., Cambridge^ Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry, University Coll., Lond<m, 
Ecap. 8vo, doth, price 43. 

HEAT, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF. 
By Temple Augustus Ormb, Teacher of Chemistry 
o/nd Experimental Physics, University College School, 
London. Fcap. Svo, doth, price 3s. 6d. 

KCEOHANICS, AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF THEO- 
RETICAL AND APPLIED. ByRicHAED Wormell, 
M.A., B.Sc, Medallist in Mathematics a/nd Natural 
Philosophy, London. Fcap. Svo, doth, price 4s. 

HYDROSTATICS, including SOUND, AN ELEMEN- 
TARY COURSE OF THEORETICAL AND 
APPLIED. By B. Woemell, M.A., B.Sc. Fcap. Svo, 
cloth, price 3s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, A COURSE OF. Con- 
tainiug the Elements of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and 
Optics. By R. Woemell, M.A., B.Sc. Fcap. Svo, 
cloth, price 4s. 



THE FOLLOWING AEE IN PEEFAEATION : — 

ZOOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 

THE ELEMENTS OF. By.W. H. Allchin, Uni- 
versity College, London. Fcap. Svo, doth. 

CHEMISTRY, THE THIRD PART OF AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO SCIENTIFIC ; extendmg to the considera- 
tion of the more simple'Metals. By F. S. Baeff, M.A., 
Ch, Coll,, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 

CHEMISTRY, PRACTICAL AND EXPERIMEN- 
TAL, A TREATISE ON. More especiaUy designed 
for the aBBiBtancQ of teachers and persons desirous oi 
passing the higher ex.«i.TmiiaAA.vma. ^^ '^. ^. l^KSiJif^ 
M.A., Ch. Coll., CoumbTid^e, l^Ga.-^.%^<i,Ois>JCvi. 
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